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Foreword 


Although  long-range  planning  remains  as  much  art  as  science, 
several  rigorous  methodologies  have  been  developed  since 
World  War  Two  for  strengthening  the  quality  of  such  planning. 
These  methodologies  and  the  best  of  the  new  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  ideas  from  business,  government,  and  the  military  were  the 
subjects  for  study  by  a  year-long  National  Defense  University  re¬ 
search  seminar,  directed  by  Major  General  Perry  M.  Smith, 
USAF,  then  Commandant  of  the  National  War  College  and  pre¬ 
viously  Director  of  Air  Force  Plans. 

In  examining  the  methodologies,  the  concepts,  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  now  in-place,  members  of  the  seminar  weighed  and  de¬ 
bated  planning  from  their  own  experiences  as  defense  planners. 
From  this  sustained  examination  emerged  four  thoughtful  es¬ 
says — by  General  Smith,  by  Air  Force  officers,  Colonels  Jerrold 
P.  Allen  and  John  H.  Stewart  II,  and  by  F.  Douglas  Whitehouse, 
a  senior  analyst  of  Soviet  economics. 

These  essays  guide  the  reader  to  a  realistic  understanding  of 
long-range  planning  and  suggest  ways  to  think  creatively  and 
pragmatically  about  the  future.  Because  world  conditions  change 
constantly,  continuous  long-range  planning  must  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  voice  in  national  security  deliberations.  The  National  De¬ 
fense  University  is  pleased  to  publish  these  essays  as  a 
contribution  to  a  stren^ened  national  security. 


Bradley  C.  Hosmer 

Lieutenant  General,  US  Air  Force 

President,  National  Defense  University 
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This  is  a  book  about  vision;  more  specifically,  it  is  a  book  about 
long-range  planning.  It  is  also  a  book  about  innovation, 
creativity,  and  divestiture,  and  about  various  ways  to  plan  for 
the  future,  including  the  use  of  “alternative  futures”  as  an  ana¬ 
lytical  methodology.  It  is  a  book  about  how  to  think  about  the 
hiture,  how  to  plan  for  the  future,  and  how  to  make  day-to-day 
decisions  within  the  context  of  a  vision  for  the  future. 

Although  long-range  planning  is  done  well  in  certain  places  in 
Government,  it  is  generally  not  done  well — or  at  all — in  too 
many  agencies  or  departments.  The  successful  models  can  point 
the  way  as  we  try  to  institutionalize  the  long-range  planning 
process  throughout  those  elements  of  our  Federal  Government 
that  formulate  and  implement  national  security  policy. 

Although  this  book  is  based  generally  upon  matters  of  national 
strategy,  its  principles  apply  throughout  government  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  and  in  all  generic  planning  areas, 
especially  fiscal,  organizational,  political,  technological,  doctri¬ 
nal,  and  resource  areas.  One  of  the  most  exciting  conclusions  of 
this  examination  is  that  long-range  planning  can  easily  become 
part  of  the  decisionmaking  process  in  large  organizations — gov¬ 
ernment,  business,  nonprofit,  private,  or  charitable.  This  book 
attempts  to  convince  leaders  to  think  about  long-range  planning 
as  crucial  and  helpful  to  the  organizations  they  lead  and  serve. 
Although  the  business  world  benefits  from  excellent  books  on 
strategic  planning,  there  is  no  adequate  book  on  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  long-range  planning  and  how  to  institutionalize  a  long- 
range  planning  process  in  governmental  organizations.  We  hope 
this  book  is  a  beginning. 

We  thank  Captain  Ray  Johnson,  US  Navy,  who  made  many 
useful  suggestions  on  each  of  the  chapters.  Colonel  Alan  Grop- 
man,  USAF  (Ret.),  whose  conceptual  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  long-range  planning  process  is  most  impressive,  was  very 
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helpful  in  providing  many  substantive  suggestions  on  how  to  im¬ 
prove  this  book.  Bob  Kimmitt  made  a  number  of  very  helpful 
suggestions.  Mary  McNabb,  Yvette  Taylor,  Patricia  Pasquarett, 
and  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Cathy  Salvato,  US  Navy,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  typing  and  editing  of  the  many  versions  of  the 
manuscript.  We  appreciate  the  highly  professional  contributions 
of  our  NDU  Press  editor,  Ms.  Janis  Hietala.  We  owe  a  particular 
note  of  thanks  to  Mary  McNabb,  who  has  devoted  30  profes¬ 
sional  years  to  ensuring  that  the  National  War  College  operated 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence;  she  contributed  in  many  ways 
to  this  effort.  As  always,  Connor  Smith  was  a  careful  editor  and 
constructive  critic. 


THE  AUTHORS 


Introduction 


NEWT  GINGRICH 


■America  faces  a  2 1st  century  challenged  by  military  and  political 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union,  terrorism  in  the  Third 
World,  and  economic  competition  with  Asia  and  Europe.  Our 
weaknesses  are  due  as  much  as  anything  to  our  lack  of  strategic 
vision.  We  lack  effective  systems  for  systematic,  long-range 
planning  and  an  ability  to  think  about  long-range  agendas  for 
large  institutions.^ 

America  is  traditionally  a  pragmatic,  fragmented,  short-term 
focused  country.  Our  strength  is  in  the  power  of  the  free  market¬ 
place  of  goods  and  ideas.  This  freedom  stimulates  and  guides  in¬ 
dividual  entrepreneurs  to  achieve  great  things.  We  are  the  nation 
of  Thomas  Edison,  the  Wright  brothers,  Henry  Ford,  and  out¬ 
growths  of  their  separate  organizations.  This  culture  stands  in 
contrast  to  those  dominated  by  long-term,  continuously  evolv¬ 
ing,  large  institutions.  Our  heroes  are  people  who  mold  great  in¬ 
stitutions,  rather  than  being  molded  by  them.  Garry  Wills  notes 
in  his  study  of  the  Kennedy  family  that  FDR  had  the  easier  prob¬ 
lem  because  he  was  creating  the  New  Deal.  The  post-World  War 
generations  have  a  much  harder  problem  because  they've  in¬ 
herited  large  bureaucracies  and  institutions  that  require  incredi- 
bly  complex  systems  of  management  and  evolution. 

This  book  is  a  key  building  block  to  the  development  of 
American  strategic  vision,  long-range  planning,  innovation  and 

Newt  Gingrich  is  a  US  Congressman  from  the  6th  district  of  Georgia. 
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Introduction 


thinking  about  the  future.  The  effort  to  look  at  the  Air  Force  ex¬ 
perience,  to  consider  a  surprise-free  future  for  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  outline  the  fundamental  questions  of  an  in¬ 
troductory  model  for  long-range  planning  will  be  helpful  to  ev¬ 
eryone  who  is  concerned  about  America's  defense  establishment 
and  about  America's  future.  -  - 

It  is  clear  that  the  world  is  changing  rapidly  and  becoming 
more  complex.  There  is  a  dynamic  interaction  between  both  the 
change  and  the  coinplexity.  Therefore,  we  need  to  have  clearer 
ways  of  developing  vision,  more  effective  techniques  to  generate 
a  strategic  plan,  and  a  more  powerful  relationship  between  sen¬ 
ior  leaders  and  their  planners. 

Perry  Smith's  experience  in  developing  the  Air  Force  system 
of  vision  development,  long-range  planning,  and  reporting  to  a 
senior  leader  is  an  experience  worth  studying  by  every  student, 
not  just  of  the  military,  but  of  any  large  system.  The  IBMs, 
AT&Ts,  and  General  Motors  of  the  future  will  find  the  necessity 
for  strategic  vision,  strategic  planning,  and  strategic  manage¬ 
ment  applies  to  American  institutions  in  the  economic  arena  Just 
as  surely  as  it  applies  to  institutions  in  the  military  arena. 

The  authors  of  these  essays  concede  they  are  pioneers.  They 
have  initiated  the  venture,  not  completed  it.  But  for  any  who 
hope  to  take  the  next  step,  they  will  find  this  work  a  remarkably 
good  first  step  and  I  commend  it  to  them. 
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Long-Range  Planning: 
A  National  Necessity 


PERRY  M.  SMITH 


There  are  many  useful  techniques  which  can  help  force 
you  and  your  institution  to  reach  out  beyond  today’s  is¬ 
sues,  problems,  policies,  and  mind  sets  and  to  think  se¬ 
riously  about  the  long-term  future.  By  long-term,  I 
mean  10  years  or  more  into  the  future.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  timeframe  for  serious  consideration  by  long- 
range  planners  is  the  10-  to  25-year  period.  Any  time 
short  of  10  years  is  so  near  term  that  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  significant  changes  or  approaches  that  might 
move  an  institution  in  new  directions.  In  addition,  most 
innovative  short-  to  mid-term  planning  tends  to  be 
threatening  to  many  who  are  committed  to  present  pol¬ 
icies.  A  timeframe  beyond  25  years  is  so  difficult  to 
deal  with  intellectually  that  it  is  probably  not  worth 
much  time  and  effort.  Exceptions  to  this  25-year  rule 
would  be  appropriate  in  certain  technical  and  research 
and  development  areas  where  it  is  clear  that  something 
revolutionary  and  important  could  be  accomplished,  but 
not  within  the  next  25  years.  Examples  are  space 


Major  General  Perry  M.  Smith,  USAF  (Ret.),  served  as  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  National  War  College,  1983-86.  A  combat  pi¬ 
lot  and  wing  commander.  Major  General  Smith  also  is  a 
former  Military  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  former  Director  of  Plans  for  the  Air  Force. 
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exploration,  medicine,  or  certain  defense  technologies.  Other 
areas  also  worthy  of  consideration  beyond  the  25-year  point 
would  be  long-term  trends  and  opportunities  in  demography, 
mineral  exploration,  and  use  of  seabeds. 

1.  How  to  Think  About  the  Long-Range  Future 

Some  Useful  Approaches.  The  use  of  an  alternative  futures  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  helpful  to  many  long-term  planners,  for  it  forces 
the  mind  out  of  the  “let’s  plan  for  the  most  likely  future”  tech¬ 
nique  which  is  so  common  yet  so  intellectually  restrictive  in 
most  planning  systems.  By  considering  a  world  beyond  the  year 
2000  when  the  Soviet  Union  might  no  longer  be  a  superpower  or 
when  the  United  States  might  be  facing  one  or  more  high-tech¬ 
nology  military  threats  or  when  the  international  economic  sys¬ 
tem  has  collapsed  or  when  a  significant  number  of  terrorist 
groups  possess  suitcase-sized  nuclear  weapons,  the  planner 
might  find  avenues  of  creative  inquiry.  The  use  of  the  alternative 
futures  approach  is  both  a  sobering  and  a  mindstretching  ex¬ 
ercise  highly  recommended  for  both  long-range  planners  and  de¬ 
cisionmakers.  It  is  this  technique  that  Doug  Whitehouse  uses, 
beginning  on  page  93,  to  stretch  our  minds  about  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  future. 

Another  useful  approach  to  the  future  is  the  writing  of  pro¬ 
spective  history.  The  idea  is  to  pick  a  year,  such  as  the  year 
2010,  and  then  attempt  to  write  a  history  from  now  to  then.  In 
this  narrow  context,  the  planner  might  ask  these  questions:  what 
would  the  Department  of  Defense  look  like  in  the  year  2010; 
what  weapons  systems  will  be  deployed;  what  will  the  base 
structure — both  overseas  and  stateside — look  like;  how  will  we 
be  organized;  what  missions  will  we  have  retained;  what  new 
ones  will  have  been  incorporated;  and  what  ones  will  we  have 
given  up  and  why?  Once  such  questions  are  answered,  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  timing  of  both  divestiture  and  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  can  lead  to  decisions  in  the  near-term  that 
would  release  money,  manpower,  and  other  basics  through  di¬ 
vestiture,  for  use  in  more  productive  areas. 
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How  to  Choose  Long>Terin  Planners.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  any  professional  group  generally  make  good  long-range 
planners.  Identifying  long-range  planners  and  carefully  selecting 
the  best  are  very  important  responsibilities  of  the  leader  and  his 
chief  planner.  There  are  some  useful  methods  to  identify,  select, 
motivate,  and  reward  long-term  planners.  The  Kirtin  psychologi¬ 
cal  test  measures  a  continuum  of  psychological  preferences  from 
highly  adaptive  to  highly  innovative.  Those  who  are  more  than 
one  standard  deviation  above  the  norm  as  innovators  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  potentially  effective  long-range  planners  because  they 
tend  to  be  very  creative  and  they  like  to  deal  with  new  ideas  and 
new  approaches  to  issues.  The  Myers-Briggs  Psychological  Type 
Indicator  is  also  useful  in  identifying  individuals  who  are  com¬ 
fortable  with  long-range  planning.  Individuals  who  score  high  in 
the  '‘judging"  category  tend  to  make  good  planners.  At  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  University  in  Washington,  DC,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  a  great  deal  olf  research  has  been  done  with  the 
psychological  testing  of  executive-level  people.* 

Interviews  can  be  very  helpful  to  see  how  widely  read  a  po¬ 
tential  long-range  planner  is.  Those  individuals  with  a  deep  un¬ 
derstanding  of  history  tend  to  make  good  planners  because  they 
can  identify  trends  that  may  continue  into  the  future.  They  also 
tend  to  be  skillful  in  identifying  those  new  developments  that 
may  have  lasting  impact  of  some  importance  on  the  future.  Inter¬ 
views  can  also  identify  those  individuals  who  are  uncomfortable 
with  present  policies  and  programs  and  who  are  willing  to  take 
risks  to  chart  new  courses  for  the  future. 

Long-Range  Planning  Across  the  Government.  I  hope  that 
one  day  each  of  the  major  departments  in  our  Government,  each 
of  the  military  services,  and  each  of  our  Government  agencies 
will  have  a  small  long-range  planning  division  manned  with 
carefully  chosen,  creative  and  energetic  individuals  with  solid 
operational  backgrounds.  The  President  should  take  two  hours 


*Those  interested  in  pursuing  the  experiences  of  National  Defense  Uni¬ 
versity  in  psychological  testing  of  executive-level  people  may  contact 
Executive  Development  (NDU-A-ED),  National  Defense  University, 
Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair.  Washington,  DC  20319-6000. 
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each  month  to  address  a  long-range  issue,  and  he  should  provide 
comments  to  his  long-range  planners  in  reaction  to  their  ideas 
and  recommendations.  1  hope  that  the  Secretar>'  of  Defense,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  our  top  military  officers,  the  chiefs  and  secre¬ 
taries  of  military  services,  the  directors  of  the  CIA  and  DIA,  and 
the  national  security  advisor  to  the  President  will  also  meet  with 
their  long-range  planners  on  a  monthly  basis  and  provide  feed¬ 
back  to  them.  Once  every  six  months,  the  long-range  planners 
from  these  agencies  should  meet  to  present  papers,  give  brief¬ 
ings  on  their  most  recent  studies,  and  trade  ideas.  Once  a  year, 
the  top  planners  from  each  of  the  alliance  nations  should  meet  to 
share  ideas  and  insights. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  long-range  national  security  plan  will  be 
prepared  and  signed  out  by  each  new  President,  preferably 
within  nine  months  of  taking  office,  which  would  create  a  strate¬ 
gic  vision  for  the  nation  and  a  strategic  challenge  to  the  national 
security  communities.  This  short,  8-  to  10-page  plan  would  es¬ 
tablish  goals  and  priorities,  would  be  updated  annually,  and 
would  be  presented  to  the  President  each  year  for  discussion, 
modification,  and  approval.  The  annual  presentation  could  be 
held  each  July,  timed  to  have  the  maximum  impact  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  departments,  agencies,  and  military  services  involved 
in  the  development  of  national  security  plans,  programs,  and 
budgets.  This  approach  would  create  the  proper  framework  for 
decisionmaking. 

When  decisions  are  made  within  the  context  of  a  strategic  vi¬ 
sion  and  with  a  full  consideration  of  the  long-term  consequences 
of  each  decision,  greater  coherency  in  planning  and  policymak¬ 
ing  results.  However,  most  leaders  of  governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  are  caught  up  in  daily  responsibilities  and  spend  little  time 
in  creating  a  strategic  plan  for  their  agency  or  Service.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  often  fail  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  long- 
range  planning  process  that  would  allow  them  to  deal  with 
various  long-range  issues  on  a  systematic  and  a  regular  basis. 
Leaders  who  are  captives  of  an  overly  full  daily  schedule  fail  to 
plan  systematically;  they  tend  to  rely  on  ad  hoc  long-range  stud¬ 
ies.  Although  these  can  be  quite  useful.  I  very  strongly  believe 
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that  an  occasional  ad  hoc  long-range  study  is  not  enough  to  en¬ 
sure  that  opportunities  are  seized  to  take  advantage  of  changes  in 
technology  and  the  international  environment,  economic  factors, 
threat  realities  and  perceptions,  demographic  factors,  and  other 
areas.  A  systematic  long-range  planning  process  is  essential  for 
creating  and  maintaining  a  strategic  vision  and  for  building  a 
strategic  program. 


2.  Why  Managers  and  Leaders  Avoid 
Systematic  Long-Range  Planning 

From  my  experience  as  a  leader,  a  planner,  an  operator,  a  re¬ 
searcher,  and  a  teacher,  1  have  come  to  a  number  of  conclusions 
that  may  help  explain  why  there  is  so  much  resistance  to  an  in¬ 
stitutionalized  long-range  planning  process. 

Determinism.  A  number  of  senior  leaders  in  our  Government 
have  a  basically  deterministic  view  of  the  future,  which  is  man¬ 
ifested  in  various  ways.  Some  believe  that  the  course  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  already  largely  predetermined  by  forces  outside  their 
control.  In  their  judgment,  the  best  they  can  do  as  leaders  is  to 
adjust  to  an  already  predetermined  future  and  make  the  best  of 
what  is  bound  to  happen  anyway.  In  fairness  to  these  determi- 
nists,  it  is  clear  that  certain  things  that  will  happen  in  the  future 
are  not  controllable  by  men  or  women  at  any  level  or  in  any 
place.  For  example,  Brazil  will  remain,  for  many  years,  a  large 
country  with  enormous  natural  resources,  vast  areas  of  jungle, 
and  a  population  largely  concentrated  along  its  coastline;  Swe¬ 
den  will  not  count  as  much  in  world  politics,  economics,  or  mili¬ 
tary  capability  as  will  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  or 
the  Soviet  Union;  nations  will  be  largely  stuck  with  their  present 
climate,  population,  natural  resources,  topographical  features, 
and  periodic  natural  disasters  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

What  planners  maintain,  and  determinists  deny,  is  that  man 
can  make  a  difference,  that  strong,  aggressive,  and  decisive 
leadership  by  leaders  of  major  governmental  and  business  orga¬ 
nizations  can,  in  fact,  change  the  course  of  the  future.  The  plan¬ 
ners  argue  that  the  Roosevelts,  Churchills,  Ho  Chi  Minhs, 
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de  Gaulles,  Nakasones,  Reagans,  Gorbachevs  (and  the  planners 
who  support  them)  can  and  do  make  a  difference  in  the  course  of 
human  history.  Dedicated  long-range  planners  also  maintain  that 
these  leaders  can  make  much  more  of  a  difference  in  shaping  the 
future  if  they  create  a  strategic  vision  and  combine  this  vision 
with  a  systematic  planning  process  that  includes  an  element  of 
long-range  planning. 

A  significant  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
long-range  planning  process  is  the  fear  by  leaders  that  they  will 
be  “locked  in”  by  a  long-range  plan.  A  long-range  plan  that  is 
not  reviewed  and  updated  (at  least  every  two  years)  becomes 
quickly  outdated,  evolves  into  rigid  dogma  for  the  institution  it¬ 
self,  and  might  be  misused  by  external  forces.  All  long-range 
plans  should  be  written  in  such  a  way  that  they  remain  useful 
guides  for  present  and  future  decisions.  “Sunset”  clauses 
(provisions  that  phase  out  or  cancel  the  plan  at  a  specified  date 
in  the  future),  scheduled  reviews  and  updates,  and  flexible  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  plans  are  all  useful  techniques  to  avoid  overly  rigid 
long-range  plans. 

Long-Range  Plans  as  Threat  to  the  Authority  of  Certain 
Leaders.  Long-range  plans,  by  their  very  nature,  tend  to  be 
viewed  as  threats  to  some  leaders  and  staff  directors.  To  not  plan 
at  all  is  often  a  safer  and  more  comfortable  approach  for  leaders 
than  actions  that  lead  to  plans  that  appear  to  reduce  the  authority 
of  various  leaders  within  an  organization.  This  is  especially  true 
when  one  organization  is  trying  to  develop  long-range  plans  for 
other  organizations.  For  instance,  major  commanders  in  the  field 
sometimes  are  reluctant  to  allow  a  military  service  staff  at  the 
highest  level  to  develop  force-structure  master  plans.  The  com¬ 
manders  in  the  field  sometimes  fear  that  the  development  of 
these  plans  in  Washington,  as  well  as  their  modification  over 
time,  will  wrest  a  certain  amount  of  power  and  prestige  away 
from  these  field  commanders. 

The  Short  Tenure  of  Leaders.  Most  governmental  officials 
hold  their  positions  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time  and  tend 
to  have  “planning  horizons”  that  generally  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  time  they  expect  to  hold  their  present  jobs.  Heads  of 
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departments  and  agencies  and  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  commonly  can  look  forward  to  four  years  or  less  in  office 
before  they  retire,  resign,  or  are  ousted  because  of  a  change  in 
administration.  Helmut  Schmidt,  Margaret  Thatcher,  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  George  Marshall,  and  Dean  Rusk,  with  their  long  tenure 
in  top  positions,  are  very  much  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  as  far 
as  leaders  of  large  organizations  are  concerned.  Many  business 
leaders  also  face  relatively  short  tenures,  as  well  as  the  require¬ 
ment  to  report  progress  annually.  People  who  need  to  look  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  short  term  seldom  develop  the  mentality  or  the 
apparatus  for  strategic  planning. 

The  Ideological  Bias  Against  Planning.  Planning  has  a  bad 
reputation  in  much  of  the  Western  world,  particularly  in  capital¬ 
ist  societies.  Planning,  to  many  citizens,  has  the  appearance  of 
governmental  direction  or  control  as  well  as  governmental  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  waste.  Much  of  this  skepticism  about  planning  in 
Government  is  well  founded  (particularly  when  the  planning  is 
economic  and  industrial),  but  dtis  antiplanning  bias  tends,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  to  spill  over  into  the  national  security  environment. 
Western  leaders  must  strongly  resist  the  temptation  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  for  long-range  national  security  planning.  To 
throw  the  national  security  planning  “baby”  out  with  the 
economic  planning  “bath  water’’  is  a  grave  but  avoidable  mis¬ 
take. 

3.  Long-Range  Planning  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Long-range  planning  takes  many  forms  and  operates  in  many 
different  organizational  settings.  However,  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  important  fundamentals.  An  analysis  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  long-range  planning  system  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  may  be  helpful  to  leaders  and  planners  of  the  future  who 
wish  to  make  long-range  planning  part  of  the  planning  and  deci¬ 
sionmaking  process  of  their  agencies  or  departments. 

The  long-range  planning  process,  as  it  works  in  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Air  Force,  is  quite  mature  as  a  result  of  a  decade 
of  evolution  in  the  crucible  of  the  Pentagon  Air  Staff.  In  1977, 
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Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  John  Stetson  helped  institutionalize 
the  long-range  planning  process  by  asking  two  important  ques¬ 
tions;  (1)  Where  is  the  Air  Force  long-range  plan?  and  (2)  Who 
are  the  long-range  planners?  He  quickly  found  there  were  no 
answers  to  either  question.  Secretary  Stetson  asked  that  a  study 
group  be  formed  to  study  both  Government  and  business 
organizations  and  to  develop  a  means  by  which  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  could  become  a  part  of  the  Air  Force  planning  and 
decisionmaking  systems.  The  study  group  looked  carefully  at 
both  industry  (General  Electric,  New  York  Telephone,  and 
Michigan  Power  were  particularly  helpful)  and  Government  and 
devised  a  long-range  planning  system  along  the  following  lines. 

A  long-range  planning  division  of  10  officers  led  by  an  Air 
Force  colonel  was  formed.  This  division  was  designed  to  have 
regular  and  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  One  of  its  first  undertakings  was  to 
write  a  10-  to  12-page  long-range  planning  guidance  memoran¬ 
dum.  This  memorandum  is  updated  yearly  and  is  approved  each 
year  by  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  Long-Range  Planning  Division  members,  along  with 
the  Director  of  Plans  (a  major  general),  meet  privately  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  each  month  and  address  a  spe¬ 
cific  long-range  planning  issue.  These  interchanges  are  not  coor¬ 
dinated  with  the  Air  Staff  agencies  or  with  major  commanders 
and  often  suggest  radical  solutions  to  long-range  problems  or  is¬ 
sues.  After  a  20-  to  30-minute  briefing,  a  number  of  ‘^candidate 
strategies”  are  suggested.  The  Chief  and  the  Secretary  are  asked 
to  pick  the  strategy  with  which  they  are  most  comfortable.  The 
long-range  planners  take  this  guidance  and  enter  the  suggestions 
of  the  Chief  and  the  Secretary  into  the  regular  planning  process. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  will  take  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  implementation  in  the  next  10  to  25  years  and  de¬ 
cide  to  examine  the  possibility  of  near-term  implementation.  For 
instance,  in  the  early  1980s,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Secretary  sought  to  bring  together  organizationally  (both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  Air  StafO  the  command,  control,  and  communi¬ 
cations  elements  with  computers.  The  long-range  planners  had 
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recognized  that  over  the  next  15  years,  computers  and  com¬ 
mand,  control  and  communications  elements  would  become 
more  integrated  and  more  interdependent;  keeping  computers 
separate  would  make  no  sense  by  the  year  2000.  The  Chief  and 
the  Secretary  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  long-range  planners’  case 
and  decided  to  push  up  the  date  of  consolidation  by  about  15 
years. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  and  Secretary  took  similar  action  with  the 
Special  Operations  mission.  The  long-range  planners  recom¬ 
mended  consolidation  of  Rescue  and  Special  Forces  under  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  in  the  1 990s  rather  than  keeping  the 
Special  Operations  mission  in  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  The 
Chief  and  Secretary  liked  the  idea  and  asked  that  a  much  earlier 
consolidation  date  be  studied.  A  few  months  later,  after  the 
study  was  completed,  they  decided  to  consolidate  over  the  next 
year  to  complete  the  action  by  1983. 

The  Air  Force  Long-Range  Plans  Division  has  also  become  a 
clearinghouse  for  new  ideas,  for  innovation,  and  for  creativity. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  and  Secretary  look  forward  to  their  monthly 
sessions  with  the  long-range  planners.  These  interchanges  allow 
them  to  escape  their  in-boxes,  to  think  conceptually,  to  deal  with 
new  approaches  to  problems,  and  to  freewheel  intellectually  with 
a  group  of  bright  and  uninhibited  officers.  These  sessions  are 
also  exciting  for  the  officers  of  the  Long-Range  Plans  Division, 
for  they  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  share  their  ideas  with  the 
top  two  leaders  of  the  Air  Force  without  having  to  coordinate 
these  ideas  and  recommendations  with  any  major  command  or 
Air  Staff  agency. 

In  some  cases,  the  Chief  or  Secretary  strongly  disagrees  with 
the  planners  and  cancels  the  entire  effort  after  hearing  their  brief¬ 
ing.  For  instance.  General  Lew  Allen,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  early  1980s,  disapproved  recommendations  that 
would  have  radically  changed  the  Air  Force  logistics  system 
over  the  next  30  years.  The  general  also  rejected  a  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  strategy  that  was  based  on  a  long-term  economic  model 
with  which  he  was  quite  uncomfortable. 
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Many  issues  have  been  addressed  through  this  regularized 
long-range  planning  system;  for  example,  Latin  America,  tech¬ 
nology,  investment  strategy,  logistics,  NATO,  the  Pacific  Basin, 
and  space.  All  of  these  issues  were  addressed  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  early  part  of  the  21st  century. 


4.  The  Fifteen  Laws  of  Long-Range  Planning 

As  a  result  of  my  experiences  with  plans  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a  major  NATO  head¬ 
quarters,  as  well  as  my  research  in  long-range  planning  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  the  Air  University,  and  the  National  War 
College,  I  have  developed  15  laws  of  long-range  planning  that 
should  be  helpful  to  anyone  seriously  considering  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  long-range  planning  process.  Although  it  is  rather 
presumptuous  of  me  to  label  these  points  “laws,”  it  is  my  firm 
view  that  if  long-range  planning  is  going  to  be  effective  in  the 
decision  calculus  of  leaders  in  Government,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  laws  must  be  followed.  Many  long-range  planning  efforts 
fail  because  one  or  many  of  these  laws  are  violated  or  ignored.  I 
recommend  that  these  laws  not  only  be  used  when  establishing  a 
long-range  planning  process,  but  also  be  used  as  a  checklist  for 
long-range  planners  at  all  levels  to  ensure  that  planners  and 
leaders  do  not  drift  away  from  important  fundamentals. 

Before  I  outline  my  15  laws,  let  me  discuss  in  greater  detail 
the  monthly  interactive  sessions  that  should  be  held  between  the 
long-range  planners  and  the  top  leaders  of  the  organization.  The 
chief  planner  of  the  organization  (in  the  military,  normally  a 
two-star  general  or  admiral)  should  introduce  each  of  these 
monthly  briefings  and  should  remind  the  top  leader  or  leaders 
that  they  are  about  to  hear  an  “uncoordinated”  briefing  that  ad¬ 
dresses  the  long-range  future.  The  briefings  by  the  long-range 
planners  should  be  short  (20  to  30  minutes),  should  use  a  small 
number  of  visual  aids,  and  should  address  one  specific  subject. 

At  the  end  of  the  briefing,  alternative  strategies  or  options 
should  be  outlined  and  the  top  leaders  should  be  asked  to  react  to 
these  objectives  and  alternative  strategies.  The  approach  should 
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be,  “Which  approach,  strategy  or  option  do  you  like"!"  (rather 
than,  “Which  approach,  strategy  or  option  do  you  choose'!"). 
The  long-range  planners  should  not  seek  decisions;  they  should 
seek  reactions  and  general  guidance  from  the  top  boss.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  top  leaders  understand  these  ground  rules.  Be¬ 
cause  these  are  uncoordinated  briefings  that  the  rest  of  the 
leaders,  staff,  and  field  agencies  have  not  seen,  it  is  not  fair  to 
press  for  a  decision  at  these  long-range  interactive  sessions. 

After  the  briefing  is  completed  and  the  candidate  strategies  are 
covered,  the  rest  of  the  two-hour  period  should  be  spent  in  a  “no 
holds  barred”  discussion.  The  participating  long-range  planners 
must  be  willing  to  challenge  policy,  procedures,  systems,  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  doctrine  as  they  would  or  would  not  apply  to  a 
world  10  or  25  years  hence.  The  chief  planner  must  be  willing  to 
take  the  heat  from  his  superiors  if  they  react  very  negatively  to 
“radical”  briefings  or  recommendations. 

Whether  the  leaders  like  or  do  not  like  any  of  the  options  out¬ 
lined,  the  long-range  planners  must  press  the  leaders  for  their  re¬ 
actions  and  general  preferences  among  the  options.  Sometimes 
the  leaders  prefer  a  combination  of  two  options  or  a  less  radical 
variant  of  one  of  the  options.  As  the  interactive  session  draws  to 
an  end,  the  chief  planner  should  review  the  discussion  to  ensure 
he  and  his  long-range  planners  understand  fully  the  comments 
and  feedback  they  have  received  and  to  remind  everyone  in  at¬ 
tendance  that  no  initiative  will  be  taken  without  full  coordination 
with  staff  and  field  agencies. 

If  the  chief  planner  abuses  his  access  and  his  mandate  and 
uses  the  long-range  planning  process  to  “run  around  the  sys¬ 
tem,”  top  staff  officers  and  field  agency  leaders  will  join  to¬ 
gether  and  try  to  shut  down  the  access  of  the  long-range 
planning  division  to  the  top  leaders.  Clearly,  the  chief  planner 
has  an  important  but  delicate  responsibility.  He  must  encourage 
his  long-range  planners  to  be  innovative  and  creative,  to  chal¬ 
lenge  present  policy  and  to  develop  issues,  briefings,  and  op¬ 
tions  that  stretch  the  minds  of  the  top  leaders.  In  addition,  he 
must  be  willing  to  take  radical  ideas,  strategies,  and  doctrines  to 
the  decisionmaker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planner  must  be  fair 
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to  his  staff  colleagues  in  operations,  finance,  logistics,  person¬ 
nel,  and  research  and  development.  He  must  convince  them  that 
he  will  not  abuse  his  access  by  pushing  for  decisions  on  uncoor¬ 
dinated  issues.  He  must  also  be  fair  to  subordinate  decision¬ 
makers.  In  other  words,  the  chief  planner  must  be  somewhat 
schizophrenic.  He  must  support  present  policy  and  at  the  same 
time  challenge  that  same  policy  as  it  might  apply  in  the  long¬ 
term.  A  planner  who  merely  projects  policy  into  the  future  is  not 
a  planner  but  is  simply  a  caretaker  or  gatekeeper,  while  a  plan¬ 
ner  who  undermines  present  policy  makers  damages  the  co¬ 
herence  and  legitimacy  of  the  organization  that  he  serves.  Here 
lies  the  great  challenge  and  the  great  opportunity;  this  is  what 
makes  long-range  planning  so  rewarding. 

7.  Long-range  planners  must  answer  the 
“What's  in  it  for  me?”  question. 

It’s  important  that  long-range  planners  must  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  their  bosses,  themselves,  and  other  planners  throughout 
the  entire  organization  that  long-range  planning,  in  fact,  accom¬ 
plishes  something  that  is  worthwhile  not  only  to  the  institution 
but  also  to  all  the  individuals  in  the  process.  The  most  important 
person  to  convince,  of  course,  is  the  top  decisionmaker  himself. 
Unlike  Secretary  Stetson,  who  asked  incisive  planning  ques¬ 
tions,  many  decisionmakers  may  not  seriously  consider  long- 
range  planning  requirements  until  it  is  too  late  to  provide  co¬ 
herence  to  the  series  of  day-to-day  decisions  they  have  already 
taken.  The  challenge,  then,  is  to  convince  the  leader  very  early 
in  his  tenure,  when  his  mind  is  open  and  his  energies  are  at  their 
peak,  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  spend  two  hours  every  month  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  long-range  planning  issue.  It  is  also  important  to  con¬ 
vince  him  to  reserve  his  valuable  time  for  this  endeavor,  to 
engage  the  long-range  planners  in  a  serious  dialogue,  and,  most 
important,  to  make  day-to-day  decisions  in  the  context  of  a  stra¬ 
tegic  vision  and  a  strategic  plan. 

It  is  also  important  for  the  major  staff  chiefs  and  the  major 
field  agency  leaders  to  understand  and  support  the  value  of 
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long-range  planning,  both  at  their  level  and  at  the  very  top  of  the 
organization.  Their  support,  either  active  or  tacit,  for  an  institu¬ 
tionalized  long-range  planning  system  in  which  the  decision¬ 
maker  gets  to  deal  with  radical  ideas  on  a  regular  basis  is 
important.  By  bringing  up  interesting  ideas,  insights,  and  alter¬ 
native  strategies  to  help  solve  some  difficult  long-range  prob¬ 
lems.  the  long-range  planners  can  help  the  decisionmaker 
immeasurably.  Over  time,  the  decisionmaker  will  look  forward 
to  these  sessions,  for  they  can  be  opportunities  for  him,  in  a 
freewheeling  environment,  to  be  challenged  by  new  ideas,  new 
approaches  and  new  insights,  and  most  important,  to  aniculate 
his  objectives.  He  can  also  use  the  long-range  planners  as  a 
sounding  board  for  his  ideas.  In  sum,  if  the  decisionmaker  sees 
no  direct  benefit  to  himself,  then  the  long-range  planning  effort 
is  doomed  to  fail. 

2.  Long-range  planners  must  get  and  maintain 
the  support  of  the  top  decisionmaker. 

The  top  decisionmaker  must  be  willing  to  tell  his  executive  of¬ 
ficer  or  his  secretary  that  he  wants  to  see  the  planners  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis.  This  point  is  an  adjunct  to  the  first  law,  but  it  needs 
further  development  and  clarification.  There  must  be  enough  pri¬ 
ority  in  his  interest  in  these  sessions  that  pressing  issues  of  the 
moment  do  not  cause  the  meetings  to  be  postponed  again  and 
again.  The  long-range  planners  must  make  a  contribution  in  this 
regard  in  that  they  must  work  out  a  schedule  for  each  year.  The 
subjects  chosen  for  each  session  must  be  of  high  interest  to  the 
decisionmaker  so  that  he  will  agree  to  these  sessions  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  stick  with  this  schedule  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  decisionmaker  be  willing  to  allow 
approximately  ^wo  hours  for  each  session.  Normally,  anything 
less  than  two  hours  does  not  give  justice  to  the  issue  nor  does  it 
give  the  decisionmaker  the  opportunity  to  really  get  away  from 
his  in-box  and  think  about  the  long-term  issue.  Short  sessions  do 
not  leave  enough  time  for  good  discussion,  dialogue,  and  feed¬ 
back  after  the  briefing  is  given.  The  decisionmaker  must  occa¬ 
sionally  discuss  the  value  of  long-range  planning  in  his 
staff  meetings,  in  his  decision  meetings,  and  in  his  normal 
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day-to-day  activities  with  his  staff  and  with  the  major  com¬ 
manders  and  leaders  of  the  various  field  agencies.  If  he  does  not 
encourage  long-range  planning  and  if  he  doesn't  ask  the  occa¬ 
sional  question,  ‘*How  does  this  decision  which  1  am  about  to 
make  fit  into  our  long-range  plan?”  the  long-range  planners  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  support  as  they  try  to  fold 
long-range  planning  options  and  approaches  into  the  normal 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  process.  One  useful 
technique  is  to  schedule  a  long-range  planning  session  shortly 
before  the  leader  is  about  to  travel  overseas  (for  instance,  hold¬ 
ing  a  ‘‘Latin  America  in  the  21st  Century”  session  just  before  a 
Latin  American  trip),  or  before  the  leader  is  to  make  an  impor¬ 
tant  speech  or  to  testify  before  the  national  legislature. 

3.  Long-range  planners  must  have  direct  access  to  the 
top  decisionmaker. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  clear  after  the  examination  of  long-range 
planning  efforts  in  business  and  government  that  unless  the  long- 
range  planners  woric  directly  for  the  decisionmaker  or,  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  have  direct  access  to  him,  the  long-range  planning  effort 
will  not  be  successful.  Most  of  the  best  run  agencies  or  business 
companies  in  the  United  States  have  long-range  planners  work¬ 
ing  directly  for  the  chief  executive  officer;  the  United  States 
Navy  has  that  system  within  the  Defense  Department.  This  is  the 
ideal  arrangement  because  the  planners  are  protected  by  the 
boss.  They  remain  close  to  the  boss  by  being  a  part  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  staff.  Another  option  is  to  have  the  long-range  planners 
work  for  the  chief  planner  but  with  direct  access  to  the  top  deci¬ 
sionmaker  on  a  regular  basis.  In  this  arrangement,  the  role  of  the 
chief  planner  becomes  critical,  as  he  must  be  committed  to  allow 
his  long-range  planners  to  develop  radical  ideas.  He  must  not  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  best  ideas  on  the  way  to  the  decisionmaker.  If 
he  filters  the  information  and  recommendations,  the  impact  of 
the  long-range  planners  on  the  thinking  of  the  decisionmaker  is 
reduced. 

4.  Briefings  by  (he  long-range  planners  to  the  top  decision¬ 
maker  must  not  go  through  the  normal  coordination  process. 

This  is  a  delicate  but  very  important  point.  If  the  long-range 
planners  have  to  coordinate  their  briefings  with  all  the  agencies 
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within  the  staff  and  with  all  the  field  agencies,  many  of  their 
best  ideas  will  be  filtered  out  and  much  of  the  impact  of  their 
briefing  on  the  decisionmaker  will  be  lost.  The  tendency  is  that 
anything  that  seems  to  bring  into  question  present  policy,  doc¬ 
trine,  tactics,  or  organization  will  be  objected  to  by  one  or  more 
staff  agencies.  The  planners  would  then  have  to  compromise 
their  briefing  and  their  recommendations  to  accommodate  these 
concerns.  This  tendency  inhibits  an  innovative  and  creative  long- 
range  planning  system.  Full  coordination  generally  leads  to  a 
bland  briefing  and  predictable  recommendations  that  probably 
will  not  interest  the  decisionmaker.  Over  time  he  will  lose  inter¬ 
est  in  seeing  the  long-range  planners. 

5.  The  long-range  planning  process  must  lead  to  some 

decisions  in  the  present. 

The  long-range  planning  process  can  be  useful  even  if  it  does 
not  lead  to  decisions  in  the  present.  However,  to  establish  and 
maintain  legitimacy  and  support  for  a  continuous  long-range 
planning  effort,  it  is  essential  that  an  occasional  decision  be 
made  for  early  implementation  of  an  idea  relating  to  a  long- 
range  issue  or  a  long-range  plan.  So  often  the  question  is  asked 
by  critics  of  long-range  planning,  “But  what  does  this  all  lead 
to?”  Critics  argue  that  unless  the  long-range  planning  process 
leads  to  some  decisions  in  the  present,  it  is  just  an  intellectual 
exercise  of  little  value.  To  gain  legitimacy  for  the  long-range 
planning  process,  it  is  helpful  for  the  decisionmaker  to  take  a 
good  look,  on  occasion,  at  a  long-range  issue  with  the  idea  of 
early  implementation.  Making  decisions  in  the  near  term  on 
long-range  issues  is  a  wonderful  way  to  legitimize  the  long- 
range  planning  process. 

6.  The  process  must  be  institutionalized. 

Having  an  institutionalized  long-range  planning  process  is 
very  important.  Ad  hoc  studies  are  useful  and  may  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  bringing  a  large  number  of  people  into  the  long- 
range  planning  process  for  a  period  of  time  and  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  an  issue  or  issues  relating  to  the  longer  term,  but  ad  hoc 
studies  are  not  enough.  If  there  is  no  institutionalized  process  to 
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encourage  the  leaders  at  the  top  of  the  organization  to  consider 
long-range  issues  on  a  regular  basis,  many  opportunities  will  be 
lost.  Employing  a  combination  of  both  ad  hoc  studies  and  an  in¬ 
stitutionalized,  regularized,  month-by-month  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  process  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  the  advantages  of 
long-range  planning  are  maximized  in  an  organization. 

7.  Within  the  framework  of  an  institutionalized  process, 
long-range  planning  must  remain  remain  flexible. 

The  institutionalized  planning  process  can  become  rigid  and 
can  lead  to  plans  that  are  so  inflexible  that  they  become  dysfunc¬ 
tional.  In  order  to  ensure  that  long-range  plans  remain  flexible, 
all  of  the  plans  should  be  reviewed  periodically  so  that  they 
don’t  become  too  rigid  or  too  out  of  date.  There  should  be  an  es¬ 
tablished  “sunset  clause”  of  one  to  two  years  after  publication 
of  a  plan,  at  which  time  the  plan  no  longer  has  legitimacy  and 
credibility  as  long-range  policy.  (Ad  hoc  studies  should  normally 
remain  as  studies  and  not  become  formal  plans.)  This  expiration 
date  should  be  stated  specifically  on  the  cover  letter  of  each 
plan.  What  is  stated  in  die  cover  letter  about  how  the  plan  is  to 
be  used  is  very  important.  The  decisionmaker  should  not  sign 
most  long-range  studies,  but  he  should  sign  most,  if  not  all, 
long-range  plans, 

8.  In  addition  to  the  institutionalized  process,  periodic 
ad  hoc  studies  are  needed. 

Ad  hoc  studies  are  the  norm  in  most  organizations  and  often 
lead  to  decisions  that  are  innovative  and  useful.  The  ad  hoc  stud¬ 
ies  often  get  the  visibility  and  support  that  the  institutionalized 
process  does  not  get.  Some  examples  of  excellent  ad  hoc  studies 
accomplished  in  recent  years  by  the  military  services  of  the 
United  States  are  Seaplan  2000,  AirLand  Battle  2(X)0,  Army  21, 
Air  Force  2000,  and  the  Air  Force  Project  Forecast  II.  One  of 
the  auxiliary  benefits  of  ad  hoc  studies  is  that  they  often  expose 
large  numbers  of  bright  people  to  long-range  problems  and  is¬ 
sues.  These  people  often  become  life-long  advocates  of  long- 
range  planning,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  professional  lives,  they 
ask  the  big,  long-term  questions  as  they  work  on  issues  from 
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staff  and  leadership  positions.  However,  no  matter  how  profita¬ 
ble  a  study  or  group  of  studies  may  be,  the  ad  hoc  approach  is 
no  substitute  for  an  institutionalized  planning  process. 

9.  Long-range  plans  must  be  readable  and  short. 

There  have  been  many  long-range  plans  and  studies  that  are  of 
such  length  (often  in  multiple  volumes)  that  few  people  ever 
read  them.  It  is  important  that  all  long-range  plans  be  short, 
readable,  and  as  free  of  jargon  and  acronyms  as  possible.  These 
plans  should  be  packaged  well — with  many  diagrams,  charts, 
and  the  highlighting  of  words — to  make  them  interesting  enough 
for  busy  people  to  pick  up  and  read  through.  Ad  hoc  studies 
should  be  no  longer  than  300  pages.  The  annual  long-range  plan 
should  be  even  shorter — no  more  than  10  or  12  pages  long,  with 
a  1-  to  2-page  executive  summary — so  that  it  can  be  read  quickly 
and  have  real  impact. 

10.  Planners  must  develop  implementation  strategies. 


The  long-range  planners  should  develop  general  implementa¬ 
tion  strategies  to  give  the  planners,  programmers,  and  budget 
people  ideas  on  how  to  carry  out  and  implement  the  policies  es¬ 
tablished  in  these  plans.  Decisionmaking  is  only  one  part  of  the 
overall  planning  process.  Implementation  strategies  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  decision  itself.  The  long-range  planning  divisions, 
which  should  always  remain  small,  can  help  the  rest  of  the  staff 
by  providing  some  implementation  ideas  and  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach.  They  should  not  be  the  implementers  themselves,  but 
they  should  assist  the  implementers  as  they  move  from  plans  to 
programs  to  budget  to  reality. 

11.  Planners  must  avoid  constraining  the  innovation  and 
divestiture  process. 


There  is  a  general  tendency  in  developing  long-range  plans  to 
put  constraints  on  plans  related  to  budget,  technology,  and  time, 
for  example.  Although  these  constraints  can  help  make  the  plan 
look  more  realistic,  they  also  tend  to  restrict  the  vision  of  the 
planners  and,  in  turn,  the  vision  of  the  decisionmaker.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  of  my  big  mistakes,  in  the  development  of  the  Air 
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Force  2000  Plan  was  the  rather  severe  fiscal  constraints  ( I  per¬ 
cent  real  growth  each  year  in  the  Air  Force  budget  from  1987  to 
2000)  that  I  established  before  the  planning  began.  As  a  result  of 
these  fiscal  constraints,  some  interesting  opportunities  were  re¬ 
jected  out  of  hand  because  they  could  not  not  be  funded  within 
these  boundaries.  Long-range  planners  should  avoid  this  kind  of 
constraining  activity,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  innovation 
and  creativity  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  divestiture. 
There  should  be  no  scared  cows;  planners  should  be  willing  to 
recommend  the  divestiture  of  organizations,  major  weapon  sys¬ 
tems,  and  major  R&D  programs,  for  example.  If  planners  con¬ 
strain  themselves  by  not  allowing  the  full  consideration  of 
divestiture  opportunities,  they  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the  insti¬ 
tutionalized  long-range  planning  process  and  to  their  boss. 

72.  Planners  must  avoid  single-factor  causality. 

There  are  many  people  in  pivotal  institutions  in  this  country 
who  believe  in  single-factor  causality.  Basically  they  think  that 
only  one  thing  really  counts,  whether  it  be  economics,  technol¬ 
ogy,  political  factors,  or  another  factor.  However,  single-factor 
causality  is  usually  erroneous  and  is  too  simplistic.  Those  who 
accept  it  readily  in  their  thinking  develop  a  mindset  that  does  not 
take  into  account  other  factors.  Long-range  planners  must  be 
broadly  scoped  people;  they  must  take  into  account  many  factors 
in  doing  their  planning.  When  a  leader  tends  to  focus  on  a  single 
factor,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  long-range  planners  to  try  to 
break  him  out  of  that  mindset.  They  must  try  to  convince  the 
leader  that,  in  fact,  there  are  multiple  factors  that  play  roles  in 
the  development  of  future  courses  of  action. 

13.  Planners  must  avoid  determinism — economic,  political, 
technological,  and  others. 

Anybody  in  the  long-range  planning  business  who  thinks  that 
the  future  of  the  world  is  determined  largely  by  events  outside 
the  control  of  the  institution  in  which  he  works  should  not  be  a 
long-range  planner.  Long-range  planners  must  assume  that  their 
plans,  ideas,  innovations,  creativity,  and  issues  really  count. 
They  must  feel  confident  that  if  the  decisionmaker  makes  a  deci¬ 
sion  based  on  their  ideas,  that  decision  can  have  an  impact  on 
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the  future  courses  of  events.  Planners  must  assume  that  people  in 
key  positions  can  and  do  make  a  difference.  Those  involved  in 
developing  long-range  plans  should  be  careful  that  no  deter¬ 
minism  creeps  into  the  calculus  of  decisionmaking,  the  briefing, 
or  the  plan  itself. 

14.  Planners  must  stay  in  close  contact  with  the  operational, 
doctrinal,  policy.  R&D,  communications,  logistics, 

and  manpower  communities. 

One  of  the  lessons  from  the  corporate  world  is  that  the  long- 
range  planners  working  directly  for  the  chief  executive  officer 
sometimes  get  isolated  over  time  from  the  issues,  problems,  con¬ 
cerns,  and  pragmatic  considerations  that  really  exist.  This  is  one 
of  the  key  reasons  that  the  new  chief  executive  officer  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  decided  in  1984  to  restructure  and  reduce  the  plan¬ 
ning  staff  drastically  at  the  corporate  headquarters  of  General 
Electric.  Long-range  planners  at  the  highest  level  must  get  out  to 
the  field  and  talk  to  the  scientists  in  the  laboratories,  to  field 
commanders  and  leaders,  to  the  operators  and  maintainers,  and 
to  other  staff  agencies  at  all  levels.  Only  by  staying  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  these  disparate  groups  can  the  long-range  planners  en¬ 
sure  that  what  they  recommend  to  the  decisionmaker  is  relevant, 
useful,  and  helpful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  the  institution. 
By  getting  out  into  the  field  and  talking  to  people  at  all  levels, 
the  planners  can  try  out  their  ideas  informally  to  see  how  practi¬ 
cal  these  innovative  alternatives  are.  Moving  about  the  organiza¬ 
tion  also  enables  them  to  collect  some  of  the  better  ideas, 
innovations,  and  creative  thoughts  of  people  at  all  levels  that 
will  help  them  develop  better  long-range  issues,  options,  and 
plans. 

15.  Incentives  must  be  provided  if  innovation  is 
to  be  maximized. 

It  is  rare  when  governmental  organizations  provide  good  in¬ 
centives  and  rewards  for  the  people  who  can  think  conceptually, 
broadly,  and  in  the  long  term.  Incentives  must  be  established 
and  publicized  to  encourage  the  person  with  ideas  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  present  them.  There  should  be  awards  to  laboratories 
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for  creating  new  ideas  in  technology,  awards  to  long-range  plan¬ 
ners  for  developing  new  concepts,  and  awards  to  manpower  ex¬ 
perts  for  developing  better  organizations,  for  example.  When  it 
is  time  to  hand  out  awards,  the  decisionmaker  should  be  in¬ 
volved  and  the  ceremony  should  be  widely  publicized.  Alter¬ 
natively,  if  a  large  ceremony  would  create  undue  friction, 
personal  notes  or  brief  meetings  can  be  substituted. 

Those  people  who  go  into  long-range  planning  should  fully 
understand  that  they  are  taking  risks;  if  they  are  going  to  do  the 
job  well,  they  are  going  to  have  to  question  present  policy,  pro¬ 
cedures,  organizations,  doctrines,  weapon  systems,  resources, 
and  so  forth.  Creative  and  innovative  planners  are  going  to  make 
people  angry  on  occasion.  If  they  are  not  self-confident  people 
or  if  they  are  ambitious,  risk-avoidance  careerists  they  will  have 
little  to  contribute  to  the  process  of  long-range  planning. 

Long-range  planning  will  never  anticipate  and  solve  all  of  the 
problems  and  dilemmas  that  we  will  confront  in  the  future,  but  it 
can  certainly  help  us  to  be  prepared  for  some  of  them.  Perhaps, 
even  more  important,  a  long-range  planning  process  can  keep  us 
alert  to  new  possibilities,  new  insights  that  will  help  us  in  deci¬ 
sionmaking,  and  new  ways  of  meeting  the  future’s  challenges. 

Suggested  Readings 

We  all  should  be  concerned  about  the  future,  for  that  is  where  all  of 
us  will  be  spending  the  rest  of  our  lives.  For  those  readers  who  may  be 
interested  in  stretching  their  minds  in  this  regard,  I  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  books:  Coming  Boom:  Economic,  Political,  and  Social  (New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1983)  by  Herman  Kahn,  Encounters  with  the  Fu¬ 
ture:  A  Forecast  of  Life  in  the  21st  Century  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1983)  by  Marvin  Cetron  and  Thomas  O’Toole,  Megatrends: 
Ten  New  Directions  Transforming  Our  Lives  (New  York:  Warner 
Books.  Inc.,  1983)  by  John  Naisbitt,  The  Third  Wave  (New  York:  Wm. 
Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1981)  by  Alvin  Toffler,  and  from  Headquarters, 
USAF,  Air  Force  2000  and  Air  Reserve  Forces  2000. 


Institutionalizing 
Long'Range  Planning 


JERROLD  P.  ALLEN 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  examine  the  utility  of  any  activity 
is  to  compare  and  contrast  that  activity  within  a  number 
of  organizations.  In  this  examination  of  long-range 
planning  in  the  Navy,  State  Department,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  and  the 
Air  Force,  several  lessons  can  contribute  significantly 
to  effective  planning.  In  1978,  the  Navy  did  a  study  of 
long-range  planning  and  set  up  a  short-lived  strategic 
planning  staff.  The  Department  of  State  also  has  tried 
long-range  planning,  with  little  lasting  effect,  and 
FEMA  has  been  urged  to  set  up  a  long-range  planning 
system  but  has  done  little.  On  the  other  hand,  NASA 
provides  an  example  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
successful  planning. 

1.  Long-Range  Planning  in  Four  Government 
Agencies 

Long-Range  Planning  in  the  Navy.  The  Navy  experi¬ 
enced  a  flurry  of  long-range  planning  efforts  between 
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1977  and  1980.  First  was  the  release  of  Seaplan  2000,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  document  maritime  force  structure  requirements  for  the 
future.  Then  came  the  Maritime  Balance  Study,  an  effort  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Defense  Science  Board  to  investigate  using  business 
strategic  planning  methods  to  develop  a  strategy  for  maritime 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union.  During  this  same  period, 
three  separate  studies  recommended  that  the  Navy  establish  a 
long-range  planning  organization;  one  was  established  in  January 
of  1980.  I  examine  what  the  Navy  accomplished  and  discuss 
why  the  flurry  of  activity  produced  little  lasting  effect. 

Seaplan  2000  was  an  ad  hoc  study  performed  during  the  Car¬ 
ter  administration;  the  purpose  was  to  create  a  plan  for  the  long¬ 
term  future  of  the  Navy.  Francis  J.  West  of  the  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  at  the  Naval  War  College  led  the  effort  to  con¬ 
duct  battle  and  campaign  analyses  to  determine  force  level  and 
shipbuilding  requirements.  After  the  report  came  out,  it  drew 
fire.  Critics  belittled  Seaplan  2000  for  “lacking  an  adequate 
statement  of  goals  and  priorities.’’*  Perhaps  the  greatest  weak¬ 
ness  of  Seaplan  2000  was  bad  luck;  its  timing  was  extremely 
poor.  It  called  for  signiilcant  increases  in  Navy  ships  just  as  loud 
criticism  hit  the  Navy  and  its  shipbuilders  for  cost  overruns  on 
submarines  and  surface  ships.  In  a  1978  speech,  senior  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  official  Dr.  Edward  R.  Jayne  told  an 
audience  at  the  Naval  War  College  that  efforts  to  buy  more  ships 
depended  largely  on  getting  the  Navy’s  act  together  and  stopping 
cost  overruns.-  Jayne  criticized  Navy  planning,  saying  that  the 
Navy  was  sailing  in  too  many  directions  and  was  confused  about 
the  future.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  viewed  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  as  prohibitively  expensive.  Sea¬ 
plan  2000’ s  lack  of  success  may  have  helped  prompt  the  next 
effort. 

In  the  summer  of  1978,  Andrew  W.  Marshall,  Director  of  Net 
Assessment  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  suggested 
that  the  Defense  Science  Board  sponsor  an  investigation  of  busi¬ 
ness  strategic  planning  concepts  to  develop  a  strategy  for  long¬ 
term  maritime  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Defense 
Science  Board  appointed  Paul  H.  Nitze,  former  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy  and  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  chairman  of 
the  study. 

The  Navy  effort  spanned  six  months  and  included  meetings 
with  planning  experts  from  Government  and  industry.  This  study 
concluded  that  business  strategic  planning  methods  had  some 
useful  application  to  defense  planning  and  that  business  methods 
can  be  useful  in  improving  our  competitive  standing  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  The  study  revealed  some  essential  elements  of  suc¬ 
cessful  long-range  planning  systems: 

a.  Active  participation  by  top  management  and  input  by  field 

commanders. 

b.  Clear  statements  of  objectives. 

c.  Explicit  goals  and  priorities. 

d.  Matching  of  limited  resources  to  limited  objectives. ^ 

The  study  group  recommended  that  the  Navy  include  long-range 
planning  in  the  planning  and  programming  process  and  that  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  fleet  commanders  participate 
personally.  Regarding  maritime  competition  with  the  Soviets, 
the  study  recommended  that  if  the  US  Navy  was  unable  to  obtain 
significantly  greater  funding  for  shipbuilding,  then  forward  de¬ 
ployments  and  readiness  should  be  cut  to  allow  acquisition  of  fu¬ 
ture  force  structure. 

The  Defense  Science  Board  made  a  separate  report  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown.  The  board  found  long-range 
planning  worthwhile  and  found  the  current  planning  system  too 
shortsighted.  The  Department  of  Defense  staff  was  urged  to 
create  its  own  long-range  planning  organization  and  to  develop  a 
successful  long-range  strategy.  This  recommendation  apparently 
fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Another  recommendation  to  create  a  Navy  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  staff  came  from  Dr.  Victor  Besiuk’s  study  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Dr.  Besiuk 
suggested  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  strengthen  the 
long-range  planning  function  while  reorganizing  his  own  staff.** 

Thus,  the  Navy’s  leadership  was  coaxed  several  times  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  long-range  planning  organization,  and  on  15  January 
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1980,  the  Long-Range  Planning  Group  (OP-OOX)  was  bom. 
The  leader  was  Rear  Admiral  Charles  R.  Larson,  a  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  graduate,  aviator,  nuclear  submariner.  White  House  Fel¬ 
low,  and  Naval  Aide  to  President  Nixon.  On  his  staff  were  three 
commanders  and  two  captains;  all  were  highly  qualified  in  their 
operational  specialties  and  three  had  impressive  degrees — an 
M.A.  from  Oxford  plus  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Harvard  and  MIT. 
The  OP-OOX  group  was  considered  part  of  the  immediate  staff 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Larson  had  a  small 
office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Pentagon;  the  rest  of  the  OP-OOX 
staff,  however,  was  housed  several  miles  away  at  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analyses.  The  Long-Range  Planning  Group  had  an  offi¬ 
cial  mission: 

To  assist  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  systematically  identifying 
and  prioritizing  long-range  Navy  objectives,  weighing  alternative  strat¬ 
egies  for  achieving  them,  and  assessing  the  impact  of  future  resource 
limitations  on  future  naval  capabilities;  and  to  serve  as  principal  staff 
advisor  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  long-range  planning  mat¬ 
ters.^ 

The  group’s  objective  was  to  influence  current  decisions,  an¬ 
swer  the  leadership’s  toughest  questions,  and  institutionalize  the 
long-range  planning  process.  The  group  was  concerned  that  the 
toughest  questions  might  “lead  to  unpleasant  answers.’’^ 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  took  two  steps  to  show  his 
support  for  the  Long-Range  Planning  Group.  First,  he  presented 
the  team  and  briefed  their  responsibilities  at  his  senior  flag  of¬ 
ficer  conference.  Second,  he  gave  the  team  responsibility  for 
writing  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Planning  and  Program¬ 
ming  Guidance,  the  document  that  serves  as  top-down  guidance 
to  the  Navy  staff  for  use  during  the  planning  and  programming 
cycles.  This  responsibility  gave  OP-OOX  direct  contact  with  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  added  a  long-range  focus  to  the 
guidance  for  current  planning  and  programming. 

The  group  prepared  several  papers  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op¬ 
erations.  These  efforts  included  long-range  looks  at  energy,  stra¬ 
tegic  minerals,  attrition  versus  maneuver  in  air  warfare,  and 
manpower  prospects  in  the  1990s.  These  were  probably  not  the 
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“hard  questions”  the  group  expected  to  field,  but  some  of  the 
papers  were  not  well  received  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
He  penned  his  disagreements  on  the  papers,  and  the  dialogue 
ended.  There  were  no  other  major  studies.  By  the  spring  of 
1982,  the  Long-Range  Planning  Group’s  demise  was  evident.  It 
was  functioning  as  a  special  staff  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions,  working  current  issues  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Soon  after  be¬ 
coming  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  James  Watkins 
made  the  obvious  official;  he  disbanded  the  Long-Range  Plan¬ 
ning  Group  in  June  1982. 

The  demise  of  OP-OOX  illustrates  the  first  principle  of  long- 
range  planning:  the  planners  must  have  the  support  of  the  leader. 
Admiral  Holloway  formed  the  Long-Range  Planning  Group  be¬ 
cause  of  several  reasons.  The  Air  Force  had  presented  their  own 
excellent  example.  There  was  pressure  from  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Nitze  and  the  Defense  Science  Board,  and — perhaps 
most  important — the  Navy  had  been  warned  that  it  must  improve 
its  planning  before  it  could  purchase  additional  aircraft  carriers. 
When  the  Reagan  administration  and  Secretary  Lehman  came 
into  office,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  may  have  perceived 
that  he  no  longer  needed  to  show  the  administration  that  long- 
range  planning  supported  the  requirement  for  600  ships  and  new 
nuclear  carriers.  The  Navy’s  commitment  to  long-range  planning 
waned  and  the  Long-Range  Planning  Group  disbanded.^ 

Several  Navy  offices  do  some  long-range  planning  today.  One 
Pentagon  staff  group  writes  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation’s  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Programming  Guidance,  and  another  prepares  the  ex¬ 
tended  planning  annex.  Two  members  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operation’s  Executive  Panel  published  an  article  in  1984  about 
planning  for  the  year  2000  for  US  defense  technology,  the  indus¬ 
trial  base,  demography,  US  family  structure,  the  fragile  in¬ 
frastructure,  and  the  political  consensus,  concluding: 

The  cost  of  not  having  an  early  warning  system  to  identify  critical  so¬ 
cietal  trends  as  they  develop  is  increasingly  perceived  as  prohibitive. 
Such  trends  shape  the  common  environment  that  the  armed  services  will 
share.  Failure  to  project,  identify,  and  anticipate  the  potential  impacts 
of  these  trends  is  to  abdicate  responsibility  to  the  future  generation  at 
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which  time  the  costs  of  corrective  action  may  be  prohibitive  and  na¬ 
tional  security  critically  endangered.^ 

An  early  warning  system  to  identify  trends  is  just  a  part  of  the 
need.  Also  required  are  a  look  at  futures  that  are  more  than  mere 
extrapolations  of  the  present,  an  institutionalized  long-range 
planning  system  that  coordinates  the  efforts  and  findings,  and 
most  important,  the  support  and  participation  of  the  top  leader. 

Long-Range  Planning  in  the  Government  Agencies.  Over  the 
years,  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  establish  long-range 
planning  methods  in  Government  agencies.  A  review  of  current 
situations  at  the  Department  of  State  and  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  reveals  that  without  strong  support  and  ac¬ 
tive  participation  by  top  leadership,  long-range  planning  will  not 
prosper.  These  requirements  are  satisfied  at  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  there  strategic  planning 
works  well. 

Recent  Secretaries  of  State  have  demonstrated  little  faith  in 
long-range  planning.  Dean  Rusk’s  position  is  typical: 

Policy  planning  must  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  But  Providence  has 
not  given  us  the  capacity  to  pierce  the  fog  of  the  future  with  accuracy, 
and  so  the  planning  point  of  view  must  involve  a  continuing  process  of 
revision  and  adjustment.  A  brilliant  plan  which  is  no  longer  relevant  is 
not  much  help.  [Planning]  may  be  an  invaluable  experience  for  those 
who  participate  in  it  and  who  look  over  the  results.  It  does  help,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  discover  the  questions  which  might  otherwise  be  ignored.’ 

1  argue  that  in  this  final  sentence  Rusk  grudgingly  attributed 
some  good  to  long-range  planning,  but  the  bulk  of  his  comments 
indicate  that  he  is  not  a  strong  supporter. 

Lincoln  Bloomfield  claims  that  nearly  all  of  the  recent  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  failed  to  institute  planning  that  was  independent 
minded  and  future  oriented.  He  cites  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  in 
1969,  following  a  two-year  tour  in  the  State  Department  Policy 
Planning  Council,  criticizing  the  Secretary  of  State  for  “per¬ 
sistently  neglecting  his  planners.’’*®  Bloomfield  also  noted 
Henry  Kissinger’s  criticism  of  State  Department  planning  in  the 
mid-1960s.  According  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  “What  passes  for 
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planning  is  frequently  the  projection  of  the  familiar  into  the 

future _ Lip  service  is  paid  to  planning.”'*  In  the  first  Nixon 

administration,  Kissinger  attempted  to  elevate  the  prestige  of 
long-range  planners,  but  Bloomfield  believed  that  they  accom¬ 
plished  little — the  Chinese  initiative  was  bom  in  the  minds  of 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  without  significant  assistance  from  strategic 
planners.  Bloomfield  credits  Secretaries  Cyrus  Vance  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Haig  with  attempting  to  improve  long-range  planning — 
and  with  achieving  little  or  no  success.  At  the  State  Department, 
short-term  issues  repeatedly  take  priority  over  long-range  plan¬ 
ning. 

Bloomfield  consistently  claims  that  long-range  planning  will 
never  succeed  at  the  State  Department  because  of  the  overriding 
pressure  of  current  crises. The  perception  persists  that  to  have 
clout,  plaimers  must  be  helpful  in  the  most  urgent  problems,  not 
involved  in  far-out  thinking  on  hypothetical  problems  many 
years  away.  Bloomfield’s  solution  is  long-range  planning  done 
largely  by  outsiders.  He  argues  that  the  outsiders  would  be  free 
to  use  greater  imagination  and  could  engage  in  delicate  issues  re¬ 
garding  bureaucratic  turf  and  divestiture  of  responsibility. 

It  appears  likely  that  outsiders  would  have  an  even  tougher 
time  than  insiders  in  getting  the  full  support  of  the  Secretary. 
Full  support  determines  success  or  failure  in  implementations  of 
long-range  planning  and  full  support  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

A  look  at  long-range  planning  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Man¬ 
agement  Agency  reveals  that  no  agency- wide  system  exists. 
When  Director  Louis  Giuffrida  took  over  in  1981,  he  asked  Sen¬ 
ator  John  Tower  to  request  a  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
examination  of  FEMA  management.  There  were  five  major  find- 
in'^s  from  GAO’s  study.  One  of  the  findings  declared  that 
FEMA’s  “long-  and  short-range  planning  was  either  nonexistent 
or  ineffective.” During  1984  interviews,  I  asked  two  FEMA 
officials  if  a  long-range  planning  system  now  exists.  They  an¬ 
swered  affirmatively,  but  each  said  that  the  majority  of  the  work 
was  done  in  the  other’s  office.'-*  They  gave  lengthy  explanations 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  setting  up  the  management 
system  and  of  fighting  several  battles  regarding  FEMA’s 
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responsibilities.  To  the  agency’s  credit,  key  leaders  have  written 
papers  for  the  Director  on  FEMA’s  future  roles,  but  institu¬ 
tionalizing  long-range  planning  is  a  low  priority  at  present.  If  the 
pressure  rises  again,  peiiiaps  as  a  follow-up  to  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  report,  the  priority  may  move  up.  For  now, 
FEMA  leadership  is  far  more  concerned  with  current  issues. 

Despite  the  Challenger  disaster  and  its  current  difficulties, 
NASA  is  the  Government’s  leader  in  the  successful  use  of  long- 
range  planning  systems.  Former  NASA  Administrator  James 
Beggs  declared  that  the  United  States’  preeminent  position  in 
aeronautics  and  space  is  an  achievement  of  the  NASA  manage¬ 
ment  approach  in  which  long-range  planning  plays  a  major 
role. '5  Of  course,  NASA’s  mission  provides  the  ideal  setting  for 
implementation  of  long-range  planning;  NASA  has  few  of  the 
day-to-day  responsibilities  performed  by  the  other  Government 
agencies  I  examined. 

NASA’s  best-known  success  was  the  Apollo  program  which 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  in  1969,  This  came  nearly  12  years  after 
the  Soviet  Union  jolted  the  US  technological  image  with  the  or¬ 
bit  of  Sputnik  /.  The  successful  lunar  landing  involved  manage¬ 
ment  of  revolutionary  technologies  and  leadership  of  20,000 
contractors,  200,000  workers,  and  researchers  at  200  univer¬ 
sities.  One  observer  claims  that  the  greatest  accomplishment  of 
NASA — moon  landings,  communications  satellites,  and  other 
technological  spin-offs  notwithstanding — is  its  potential  contri¬ 
bution  to  improved  planning  of  great  undertakings.'* 

Today,  NASA’s  long-range  planning  process  is  thriving.  The 
system  looks  out  10  to  20  years  and  sometimes  requires  looking 
ahead  100  years.  There  are  five  major  features  of  the  process: 

a.  The  Administrator  and  his  senior  managers  participate  actively  in  the 
planning  process,  thus  increasing  the  relevance  and  acceptance  of 
the  plans. 

b.  A  major  product  of  the  planning  process  is  a  list  of  long-term  goals 
published  to  guide  the  organization’s  efforts. 


c.  The  process  of  planning  is  considered  to  be  at  least  as  important  as 
the  plan  and  its  achievement.  Even  if  a  plan  is  found  to  be  not  very 
useful  when  the  future  arrives,  the  thinking  that  went  into  the  plan¬ 
ning  will  have  paid  dividends  over  the  years  and  will  be  useful  for 
replanning. 

d.  Management  believes  that  the  long-range  planning  process  signifi¬ 
cantly  improves  internal  communications. 

e.  The  process  is  decentralized.  Planning  is  accomplished  primarily  at 
subordinate  levels,  not  at  NASA  Headquarters.” 

The  agency  attributes  a  great  deal  of  its  accomplishments  to 
its  long-range  planning  system.  Three  agencies — the  Navy,  the 
State  Department  and  FEMA — have  no  institutionalized  long- 
range  planning  system.  NASA  does,  and  it  has  enjoyed  success 
over  the  past  20  years,  a  fact  that  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
other  agencies. 

2,  Long-Range  Planning  in  the  Air  Force 

In  early  1978,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  John  Stetson  initi¬ 
ated  a  study  effort  that  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  organization  that  has  endured  over  the  years. Based  on  his 
experience  in  the  corporate  world.  Secretary  Stetson  believed 
that  Air  Force  planning  could  be  enhanced  by  adoption  of  big 
business  strategic  planning  methods.  He  asked  the  Air  Staff  to 
charter  a  study  group  to: 

a.  Survey  corporate  long-range  planning  techniques  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  feasibility  of  their  adoption  by  the  Air  Force. 

b.  Develop  a  process  for  institutionalizing  long-range  planning. 

c.  Examine  the  world  20  years  into  the  future,  detailing  threats 
and  opportunities  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  nation. 

Secretary  Stetson’s  study  and  the  evolution  of  the  process 
formed  in  that  initial  effort  proved  instructive. 

Studying  Corporate  Long-Range  Planning.  Brigadier  General 
James  P.  Albritton  led  a  study  group  of  20  action  officers  from 
across  the  Air  Staff,  retaining  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  to 
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assist.  The  Rand  Corporation  also  participated.  Two  tasks  oc¬ 
cupied  the  group  initially:  research  on  various  topics  to  prepare 
papers  on  the  future  and  study  of  corporate  strategic  planning 
methods. 

The  research  on  the  future  was  done  primarily  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area.  Officers  met  with  experts  from  Government,  aca¬ 
deme,  and  specialized  organizations  on  topics  ranging  from 
demographics  to  outer  space.  Much  of  this  study  of  the  future 
simply  extrapolated  obvious  trends  into  the  future.  One  short¬ 
sighted  example  was  the  group’s  study  of  energy  supplies.  The 
group  erroneously  accepted  the  prediction  that  demand  for  oil 
would  continue  to  grow  at  recent  rates  and  that  severe  shortages 
would  dominate  the  world  economy  by  the  mid-1980s.  A  bit 
more  visionary  was  the  work  regarding  changing  regional  pri¬ 
orities,  yielding  predictions  of  the  rising  importance  of  Latin 
America  to  US  interests.  Also  valuable  was  the  work  showing 
growing  roles  for  women  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  importance  of 
leadership  attention  to  the  needs  of  Air  Force  families. 

Members  of  the  team  visited  several  corporations.  They  sur¬ 
veyed  the  strategic  planning  techniques  of  Texas  Instruments, 
General  Motors,  IBM,  Ford,  and  a  large  public  utility,  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Power  Company.  The  team’s  first  impressions  signaled  that 
business  planning  techniques  offered  little  for  the  Air  Force.  Of 
the  five  companies,  only  Michigan  Power  planned  seriously 
beyond  seven  years  into  the  future,  but  its  single-product  opera¬ 
tion  was  hardly  similar  to  the  broad  range  of  Air  Force  activities. 
Furthermore,  none  of  the  corporations  faced  the  outside  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  on  the  Air  Force  by  the  Congress  and  Department 
of  Defense.  Despite  the  differences,  a  few  principles  were 
learned: 

a.  Active  support  by  top  leadership  is  essential  to  successful  and 
enduring  strategic  planning  because  it  helps  bring  along  the 
rest  of  the  bureaucracy. 

b.  Top  leadership  should  participate  regularly  in  an  interactive 
process  to  prevent  the  planners  from  developing  unacceptable 
products. 
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c.  The  leadership  should  issue  top-down  guidance  to  make  clear 
the  organization's  long-range  objectives  and  plans  for  reach¬ 
ing  those  objectives. 

Reaction  to  this  six-month  study  was  generally  favorable.  The 
most  important  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  responsible  for  long-range  planning.  Previous  Air 
Force  plans  for  the  future  were  usually  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
and  were  quickly  forgotten  following  the  disbanding  of  the 
groups  that  did  the  work.  This  was  unfortunate  because  the 
members  of  these  groups  were  the  people  who  had  the  greatest 
commitment  and  knowledge  of  specific  recommendations.  Past 
studies  programs  had  exciting  titles  such  as  Toward  New  Hori¬ 
zons  and  New  Horizons  II.  One  effort,  the  Long-Range  Ca¬ 
pability  Objectives  Plan,  implied  an  important  purpose  by 
emphasizing  achievement  of  long-range  objectives.  These  stud¬ 
ies,  however,  were  not  linked  to  the  formal  planning  process, 
and  they  did  not  establish  a  permanent  organization  of  experi¬ 
enced  long-range  planners.  This  error  was  recognized,  and  in 
early  1979,  the  Air  Force  named  a  brigadier  general  to  head  the 
newly  created  Deputy  Directorate  for  Long-Range  Planning 
within  the  Directorate  of  Plans.  Twelve  officers  were  assigned  to 
the  Long-Range  Planning  Division  and  20  others  from  two  sister 
divisions  were  given  responsibilities  to  assist  in  the  long-range 
planning  effort. 

Institutionalizing  the  Long-Range  Planning  Process.  In  early 
briefings  describing  the  purpose  of  the  Air  Force’s  long-range 
planning  system,  two  phrases  were  used  that  told  much  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  new  organization.  One  said,  “The  Air  Force  is 
a  non-prophet  organization.”  and  the  other  said,  “Process  is  our 
most  important  product.”  These  two  philosophies  were  de¬ 
veloped  following  the  first  long-range  planning  interchange  with 
the  ^cretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  planners  could  not  simply  study  an  issue  and  pre¬ 
dict  the  future.  Without  prophets,  a  procedure  was  developed 
whereby  the  planners  would  brief  the  Air  Force  leadership  on  a 
particular  issue,  emphasizing  US  interests,  uncertainties,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  threats.  Then  candidate  objectives  and  strategies 
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were  presented.  The  top  leadership  was  then  to  endorse,  modify, 
or  reject  the  candidate  objectives  and  strategies.  The  goal  was  to 
get  leadership  guidance  on  specific  issues. 

During  the  first  year,  the  long-range  planners  met  with  the 
Secretary  and  Chief  on  a  monthly  basis.  Topics  of  these  inter¬ 
changes  included  emerging  technologies,  manpower,  economics, 
and  five  regional  studies  (Western  Europe,  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  Asia).  At  the  end  of  the  year,  two  separate 
documents  were  published:  the  USAF  Global  Assessment  and  the 
Planning  Guidance  Memorandum  {PGM).  The  PGM  was  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  USAF  Global  Assessment  was  a  compendium  of  the  re¬ 
search  done  that  year  in  preparing  for  the  interchanges  with  the 
Air  Force  leadership.  It  looked  out  IS  to  20  years  and  addressed 
all  of  the  areas  that  were  discussed  with  the  Secretary  and  Chief. 
It  was  provided  to  planners  throughout  the  Air  Force,  with  three 
stated  purposes: 

a.  To  explain  the  background  data  used  by  the  Secretary  and 
Chief  to  produce  their  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum. 

b.  To  bring  long-range  considerations  to  bear  on  the  current 
planning  process. 

c.  To  stimulate  debate  on  how  to  best  achieve  the  long-term 
goals  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  document  was  nearly  200  pages  long  and  was  not  read 
cover-to-cover  by  many  planners.  However,  it  was  well 
organized  and  easily  referred  to  as  a  specific  issue  prompted  its 
use.  Because  the  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum  consisted  of 
only  about  a  dozen  pages,  the  Global  Assessment  was  a  valuable 
reference  document  that  amplified  the  abbreviated  guidance  in 
the  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum. 

Signing  of  the  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum  by  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Hans  Mark  and  Chief  of  Staff  General  Lew  Al¬ 
len  signaled  their  support  for  the  Air  Force’s  new  long-range 
planning  procedure.  The  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum  es¬ 
tablished  top  leadership’s  priorities  for  the  planning  cycle  based 
on  their  year-long  dialogue  with  the  long-range  planning  staff. 
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The  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum  reflected  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  during  that  first  year.  There  was  heavy  emphasis  on 
changing  regional  priorities,  which  reflected  the  long-range  plan¬ 
ners'  predictions  of  growing  US  interests  in  certain  areas  over 
the  long  term.  The  areas  of  personnel  and  technology  were  dis¬ 
cussed  specifically.  Here,  Dr.  Mark  inserted  guidance  on  a  tech¬ 
nological  opportunity  which  he  felt  held  great  promise — the 
military  use  of  laser  weapons.  The  document  contained 
economic  guidance  for  planners:  prepare  better  for  the  fiscal 
constraints  of  the  programming  and  budgeting  cycles.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum  borrowed  from  woik 
done  by  other  Air  Staff  planners  to  emphasize  key  aspects  of 
three  important  force  planning  categories — strategic  nuclear, 
force  projection,  and  tactical  air  forces  for  theater  conflict. 

The  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum  also  explained  how  it 
and  the  Global  Assessment  fit  into  the  evolving  procedure  for 
long-range  planning.  In  addition  to  providing  a  basis  for  force 
structure  and  regional  planning,  these  documents  were  to  be  a 
basis  for  the  Air  Force-wide  mission  area  analysis  process  and 
formulation  of  the  USAF  Planning  Guide.  The  US^  Planning 
Guide  attempted  to  rank  order  capabilities  the  Air  Force  requires 
to  perform  its  many  missions.  The  three  documents — the  Global 
Assessment,  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum,  and  USAF  Plan¬ 
ning  Guide — were  to  lead  ultimately  to  the  final  document,  the 
USAF  Strategy,  Force  and  Capabilities  Plan.  This  plan  was  in¬ 
tended  to  support  Air  Force  inputs  to  the  Joint  Strategic  Plan¬ 
ning  Document  and  to  provide  planning  forces  required  to 
execute  the  national  strategy.  Through  this  document,  planners 
hoped  to  give  a  well-reasoned,  long-range  planning  perspective 
to  development  of  the  annual  Program  Objective  Memorandum 
(POM).  Many  seasoned  Air  Staff  officers  thought  this  was  the 
key  to  determining  the  success  of  the  new  long-range  planning 
system,  actually  influencing  how  the  limited  resources  were  allo¬ 
cated  among  competing  requirements  during  the  annual  POM 
battle.  By  this  criterion,  the  new  long-range  system  did  not  ini¬ 
tially  appear  to  succeed,  and  over  the  years  the  Strategy,  Force 
and  Capabilities  Plan  has  been  replaced  by  new  documents  in  an 
effort  to  exert  greater  influence  on  the  POM. 


The  long-range  planning  system  did  achieve  much  in  its  first 
year  of  existence.  Meaningful  interchanges  took  place  on  a 
monthly  basis  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief.  Although  the 
leadership  did  not  always  agree  with  the  long-range  planning 
staff,  some  recognized  that  honest  disagreement  was  an  indicator 
that  the  long-range  planners  were  doing  their  job  of  looking 
beyond  the  current  thinking.  The  planners  succeeded  in  surfac¬ 
ing  new  issues,  provoking  dialogue,  and  obtaining  direct  input 
from  top  leadership.  The  fact  that  the  Planning  Guidance  Memo¬ 
randum  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  and  Chief  with  little 
change — other  than  Secretary  Mark’s  insertion  of  increased 
emphasis  on  lasers — indicated  their  support  for  the  long-range 
planning  process  and  their  satisfaction  with  the  year-long  series 
of  interchanges. 

The  long-range  planners  next  briefed  each  of  the  major  air 
command  planning  staffs  on  the  contents  of  the  Planning  Guid¬ 
ance  Memorandum.  Reaction  to  the  briefing  was  positive;  this 
is  hardly  surprising,  since  the  briefing  opened  with  a  picture  of 
the  document’s  cover  which  prominently  displayed  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  Secretary  and  Chief.  However,  interest  and  support 
from  the  major  commands  were  generally  weak;  only  one  four- 
star  was  among  the  general  officers  who  received  the  briefing. 
There  was  little  follow-up  to  the  briefing  and  distribution  of  the 
document.  Air  Force  long-range  planning  ended  its  first  year  as 
a  process  largely  isolated  in  Washington. 

Evolution  of  the  Process.  In  the  five  years  since  the  publishing 
of  the  first  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum,  progress  has  been 
made  in  integrating  long-range  planning  into  the  overall  Air 
Force  planning  process.  In  addition,  the  beginning  of  active  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  major  air  commands  is  finally  underway. 

Interchanges  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  remain  the  foundation  of  the  process.  The  list  of  topics 
discussed  with  the  top  leadership  have  included  US  interests, 
threats  to  those  interests,  opportunities,  objectives,  and  strategies 
out  to  20  years  in  the  future;  for  example: 
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Laser  Weapons 

Strategic  Defense 

Air  Force  Personnel  Planning 

Air  Force  Logistics  Planning 

Arms  Control 

Latin  America 

Special  Operations 

Power  Projections 

Combat  Environment 

Pacific  Basin 

Low-Level  Conflict 


Biotechnology 

Future  Military  System 
Technologies 

Long-Term  Competition 
(Soviet  Union) 

Terrorism 

Global  Environment  and 
Regional  Priorities 
Artificial  Intelligence 
Space 

Domestic  Environment 


In  addition,  each  year  an  interchange  is  devoted  to  discussion  of 
the  annual  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum. 

Several  of  the  past  interchanges  have  produced  concrete 
results.  For  example,  the  interchange  on  special  operations 
forces  led  to  a  more  streamlined  organization  and  transfer  of 
helicopters  and  aircrews  from  Tactical  Air  Command  to  Military 
Airlift  Command.  Another  interchange  led  to  the  merger  of 
computer  management  effort  with  management  of  command, 
control  and  communications  (C^  became  C^).  Nearly  every 
interchange  has  resulted  in  new  Air  Force  positions  on  key 
issues,  and  many  of  the  positions  have  been  adopted  in  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  documents.20 


The  USAF  Global  Assessment  remains  the  supporting 
document  for  the  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum.^^  This 
document  looks  forward  IS  to  20  years.  It  provides  a  long-range 
view  of  the  environment  in  which  the  Air  Force  expects  to 
operate.  It  contains  the  background  data,  supporting  analyses, 
objectives,  and  candidate  strategies  used  in  the  development  of 
the  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum.  The  Global  Assessment 
also  presents  a  consolidation  of  long-term  perspectives  on  broad 
Air  Force  issues,  world  regions,  and  major  Air  Force  functional 
areas.  It  is  completely  rewritten  every  four  years  to  coincide 
with  changes  of  administration  and  presidential  guidance.  It  is 
annually  updated  to  reflect  the  research  done  for  the  year's 
interchanges  with  the  Secretary  and  Chief  and  to  reflect  the 
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judgment  and  preferences  stated  by  the  top  leadership  during  the 
interchanges. 

The  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum  is  the  centerpiece  of 
the  system;  it  is  titled  as  the  Secretary  and  Chiefs  document  and 
is  signed  by  them.  Its  stated  purpose  remains  to  provide  Air 
Staff  and  major  air  command  planners  with  broad  executive 
guidance  and  long-term  perspectives  to  initiate  the  planning 
cycle.  The  document  sets  priorities  for  Air  Force  long-term  (15 
to  20  years)  planning  objectives  which  support  national  security 
objectives.  It  contains  specific  long-term  planning  guidance  for 
each  functional  area  within  the  Air  Force  (strategic  offense, 
strategic  defense,  airlift,  etc.). 

To  increase  the  impact  of  long-range  planning  on  the  all- 
important  Program  Objective  Memorandum  decisions,  two  new 
documents  have  been  added  to  the  process.  The  first,  the  USAF 
Strategy  and  Policy  Assessment  replaces  the  old  Strategy,  Force 
and  Capabilities  Plan.  The  Strategy  and  Policy  Assessment 
evaluates  current  US  national  security  objectives,  military 
objectives  and  military  strategies.  It  reviews  and  critiques  the 
current  Defense  Guidance  and  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning 
Document.  Air  Force  planners  believe  that  the  Strategy  and 
Policy  Assessment  is  a  key  indicator  of  the  success  of  long-range 
planning  because  it  draws  on  the  work  of  Air  Force  long-range 
planners  to  shape  the  Defense  Guidance.  Thus,  in  recent  years 
the  Air  Force  has,  through  its  long-range  planning  system, 
influenced  the  document  that  tells  the  Services  what  to  put  in 
their  POMs. 

To  more  directly  influence  Air  Force  preparation  of  the  POM, 
planners  now  produce  the  USAF  Planning  Input  for  Program 
Development,  also  known  by  its  short  title.  The  Plan.  The 
document  provides  priorities  for  each  of  the  Air  Force’s 
missions,  specialized  tasks,  and  broad  activities  (that  is, 
organizing,  training,  equipping  and  sustaining  forces).  These 
priorities  help  develop  the  Air  Force  Program  Objective 
Memorandum.  The  Plan  was  recently  changed  in  format  to 
present  guidance  more  succinctly  and  to  provide  very  specific 
POM  objectives.  The  document  also  contains  a  summary  of  the 
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Air  Force-wide  mission  area  analysis  (MAA)  effort — a  rank 
ordering  of  what  capabilities  are  needed  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  The  Plan  consists  of  about  50  pages.  It  is  apparently 
effective  because  programmers  are  using  it  to  build  the  POM. 
Figure  1  shows  how  the  Air  Force  planning  documents  relate  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Department  of 
Defense  planning  products. 

LONG  TERM  MID-TEWM 


PLANNING  AlP  FORCE  PLANNING  USAF 

GUIDANCE  - -  PLANNING  ■  -  INPUT  —  »  POM 

MEMORANDUM  GUIDE  FOR  POM 

‘  DEVELOPMENT 

USAF  GLOBAL  STRATEGY  DEFENSE 

ASSESSMENT  AND  POLICY  -  —  -  -  ■*  GUIDANCE  - 

ASSESSMENT 

JOINT 

—  .  ■  strategic 

PLANNING 
DOCUMENT 

Figure  1.  The  USAF  Planning  Process. 

In  addition  to  providing  full-time  direction  of  the 
institutionalized  process.  Air  Force  long-range  planners 
conducted  a  study  requested  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  called  the  Air 
Force  Innovation  Study,  1995-2025.  A  task  force  of  Air  Force 
representatives  and  civilian  experts  generated  more  than  500 
potential  innovations.  In  the  spring  of  1985,  the  task  force 
submitted  a  report  that  included  an  implementation  strategy  and 
responded  to  the  following  charter  from  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

a.  Identify  alternate  futures  within  which  the  Air  Force  may 
operate. 

b.  Identify  emerging  technologies  and  applications. 

c.  Identify  significant  innovations  in  technology,  organizational 
structure,  resources,  and  concepts  of  operation. 

d.  Select  the  most  promising  concepts  for  operations  in  global, 
regional,  and  local  environments. 

e.  Suggest  ways  to  implement  selected  innovative  ideas. 
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/.  Identify  barriers  to  innovation  and  suggest  ways  to  deal  with 
these  barriers. 

g.  Develop  methods  to  encourage  and  systematically  incorporate 
future  innovations  into  Air  Force  plans  and  programs. 

h.  Enhance  corporate  understanding  and  support  for  innovation. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  made  regarding  the  significance  of 
this  study.  First,  it  was  directed  by  an  existing  long-range 
planning  organization.  It  was  not  an  ad  hoc  effort  like  Toward 
New  Horizons,  New  Horizons  II,  and  several  other  previous 
study  programs.  It  was  led  by  people  who  knew  long-range 
planning,  and  when  the  study  was  complete,  those  leaders 
continued  to  be  active  long-range  planners.  Thus,  a  great  deal  of 
experience  and  learning  was  not  lost  when  the  study  was 
finished.  The  second  point  is  that  the  Air  Force  Innovation  Study 
was  done  with  active  participation  by  the  major  commands.  The 
appropriate  commands  were  involved  in  each  of  the  panels  and 
subgroups.  A  1984  Business  Week  article  emphasized  that 
corporations  have  learned  that  strategic  planning  will  not 
succeed  if  it  is  isolated  in  the  headquarters.  Operating  divisions 
must  be  actively  involved.22  Thus,  it  is  important  that  long-range 
planning  is  growing  beyond  the  Pentagon.  One  of  the  most 
active  major  commands  is  the  Strategic  Air  Command;  it 
submitted  more  than  70  potential  innovations. 

Long-Range  Planning  in  Strategic  Air  Command.  The 

Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  is  the  leader  of  the  Air  Force’s 
major  commands  in  commitment  to  long-range  planning,  with  an 
office  with  a  colonel  as  director  and  six  action  officers.  This 
office  is  chartered  to  conduct  long-range  planning  to  develop 
command  objectives  in  support  of  national  security  policy  and 
strategy,  and  to  develop  innovative  ideas  to  enhance  future  force 
effectiveness.  It  serves  as  the  SAC  focal  point  for  development 
of  the  USAF  Global  Assessment,  the  Planning  Guidance 
Memorandum  and  the  Joint  Long-Range  Strategic  Appraisal. 
The  office  is  also  responsible  for  SAC  participation  in  the 
research,  analysis,  and  studies  of  the  Air  University  Center  for 
Aerospace  Doctrine. 
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In  addition  to  fulfilling  its  assignment  as  the  SAC  focal  point 
for  the  Air  Force  long-range  planning  process,  the  office  has 
conducted  several  other  activities.  It  published  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  fostering  innovation.  It  has  led  three  conferences  for 
SAC’S  lieutenant  generals  to  focus  on  long-range  issues,  hosted 
the  1985  Air  Force-wide  Long-Range  Planning  Conference,  and 
sponsored  studies  and  conferences  on  issues  such  as  the  use  of 
nonnuclear  weapons  in  strategic  missions. 

The  SAC  long-range  planners  are  also  responsible  for 
developing  ideas  to  enhance  future  strategic  force  effectiveness. 
To  accomplish  this  task,  a  long-range  issues  group  has  been 
formed  that  includes  representatives  from  across  the  SAC  staff 
and  that  reports  through  SAC’s  board  structure  to  the  command 
section.  The  group  is  chartered  to  focus  on  issues  that  will 
influence  changes  for  the  future  of  SAC.  The  group  collects 
ideas  and  encourages  leaders  to  champion  those  ideas  it 
considers  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for  payoff.  The  group 
generated  72  ideas  for  the  Air  Force  Innovation  Study. 

SAC’s  Office  for  Long-Range  Planning,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Long-Range  Issues  Group,  has  developed  a  briefing  and 
follow-on  report  that  outlines  the  expected  environment  for  the 
year  2000  and  beyond  and  the  SAC  objectives  appropriate  for 
that  setting.  The  study  emphasizes  that  today’s  decisions  will 
determine  what  the  Strategic  Air  Command  does  in  the  next 
century.  It  recommends  the  direction  for  decisions  that  should  be 
made  now  or  soon  to  assure  command  goals  are  met  well  into 
the  21st  century. 

In  summary,  the  Air  Force  has  successfully  institutionalized  a 
long-range  planning  system.  The  system  is  now  influencing 
present  decisions,  based  on  careful  consideration  of  the  long 
term.  There  are  three  features  of  the  Air  Force  long-range 
planning  process: 

a.  Strong  support  by  top  leadership. 

b.  Active  participation  by  top  leadership. 

c.  Promulgation  of  concise  top-down  guidance. 
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The  Air  Force  Innovation  Study  has  the  potential  to  improve  the 
Air  Force’s  future  contribution  to  national  security.  It  should 
also  improve  future  long-range  planning  efforts  because  planners 
from  across  the  Air  Force  are  actively  involved.  Until  now,  this 
has  been  a  major  weakness  of  Air  Force  long-range  planning.  At 
last  the  major  commands  are  participating,  but  thus  far,  only  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  has  an  active,  full-time  long-range 
planning  staff  that  has  accomplished  significant  tasks.  The  rest 
of  the  Air  Force  and  other  interested  agencies  can  profit  from  the 
lessons  explained  by  Major  General  Smith  in  the  first  portion  of 
this  book. 

3.  The  Next  Steps 

An  institutionalized  long-range  planning  process  can  beneHt 
nearly  all  Government  agencies.  Evidence  of  this  statement  is 
the  success  of  NASA,  which  climaxed  a  decade  of  revolutionary 
technological  effort,  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
experiencing  considerable  success  in  the  space  shuttle 
program — the  Challenger  disaster  notwithstanding — and  Mars 
and  Venus  probes.  Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  NASA’s  long- 
range  planning  system. 

At  a  less  spectacular  but  certainly  no  less  important  level,  the 
Air  Force  has  institutionalized  a  planning  process  that  brings 
long-term  considerations  to  bear  on  critical  current  decisions. 
The  Air  Force  task,  however,  is  more  formidable  than  NASA’s; 
the  annual  Air  Force  budget  is  more  than  four  times  the  total 
cost  of  the  decade-long  Apollo  program,  and  the  nation  depends 
dh  the  Air  Force  to  help  maintain  the  peace. 

Although  this  examination  has  focused  on  two  agencies  that 
depend  heavily  on  procurement  of  expensive,  technologically 
sophisticated  systems,  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NSC  68  are 
evidence  that  organizations  unlike  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  can 
successfully  perform  long-range  planning.  Future  research  is 
needed  to  tailor  a  process  for  use  by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  bear  little  resemblance  to  NASA  and  the  Air  Force.  An 
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appropriate  effort  would  be  a  historical  study  of  the  planning 
process  that  produced  the  Marshall  Plan.  How  was  it  done?  How 
was  support  won?  What  were  the  key  obstacles  and  how  were 
they  overcome?  A  similar  study  of  NSC  68  is  also 
recommended. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  research  long-range  planning  in  other 
countries.  The  Scandinavian  countries  and  Japan  appear  to 
employ  strong  systems  for  setting  and  achieving  national 
objectives.  This  study  could  form  the  basis  for  a  paper 
recommending  a  system  for  long-range  planning  at  the  National 
Security  Council  level. 

The  following  captures  the  spirit  of  long-range  planning: 

Think  in  anticipation,  today  for  tomorrow,  and  indeed,  for  many  days. 
The  greatest  providence  is  to  have  forethought  for  what  comes.  What  is 
provided  for  does  not  happen  by  chance,  nor  is  the  man  who  is  prepared 
ever  beset  by  emergencies.  One  must  not,  therefore,  postpone 
consideration  till  the  need  arises.  Consideration  should  go  beforehand.^ 


Notes 

1.  Long-Range  Planning  in 
Four  Government  Agencies 

1 .  Historical  Perspectives  in  Long-Range  Planning  in  the  Navy 
(Washington,  DC:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Research,  Engineering  and  Systems,  September  1980),  p.  76. 

2.  Bernard  Weinraub,  “Young  Aide  Shapes  Defense  Policy,”  The  New 
York  Times,  April  15,  1978,  p.  9. 

3.  Historical  Perspectives  in  Long-Range  Planning  in  the  Navy, 
pp.  78-80. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

6.  Gordon  Higgle,  “Looking  to  the  Long  Run.”  US  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  September  1980,  p.  65. 

7.  Conversation  by  telephone  with  Admiral  James  Holloway  (Ret.), 
Washington.  DC.  6  March  1985. 
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8.  Robinson  Harris  and  James  Montgomery,  “Long-Range  Planning 
for  the  Environment  Circa  2000.”  Naval  War  College  Review,  July- 
August  1984,  pp.  63-71. 

9.  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield.  The  Foreign  Policy  Process:  A  Modern 
Primer  (Englewood  Cliffs.  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1982). 

10.  Ibid..p.  167. 

11.  Ibid.,  pp.  167-68. 

12.  This  view  was  expressed  in  an  interview  at  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair. 
Washington.  DC,  on  9  November  1984.  In  addition  to  The  Foreign 
Policy  Process:  A  Modern  Primer,  see  “Planning  Foreign  Policy:  Can 
It  Be  Done?”  in  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Fall  1978,  pp.  369-91. 

13.  Comptroller  General  Report  to  the  Congress,  Management  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency— A  System  Being  Developed 
(Washington,  DC:  General  Accounting  Office,  6  January  1983),  p,  iii, 

14.  Conversations  by  telephone  with  George  Orrell  and  Lyn  Smith, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  20 
November  1984. 

15.  James  Beggs,  “Leadership — ^The  NASA  Approach,”  Long-Range 
Planning,  vol.  17,  no.  2,  1984,  p.  12. 

16.  Ibid.,  pp,  13-14. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

2.  Long'Range  Planning  in 
the  Air  Force 

18.  This  section  is  based  on  the  author's  personal  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force  Long-Range  Planning  Division  from  mid- 1978 
to  late  1980  plus  three  articles  that  provide  excellent  coverage  of  this 
evolution.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  John  Stetson  has  described 
what  he  intended  for  the  Air  Force  to  gain  by  its  study  of  corporate 
planning  (“Broadening  the  Strategic  Planning  Process.”  Air  Force 
Magazine.  May  1979.  pp.  58-59).  Colonel  Alan  Gropman.  deputy 
team  leader  in  the  initial  effort  and  now  the  Air  Staffs  Deputy  Director 
for  Planning  Integration,  wrote  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
results  of  the  initial  study  (“Long-Range  Planning,  A  New  Beginning,” 
Air  University  Review.  November-Dccember  1979,  pp.  49-54). 
Colonel  Gene  Davis,  an  Air  Force  long-range  planner  in  1980-1981, 
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wrote  an  article  asserting  that  the  Air  Force  has  succeeded  in  developing 
a  process  by  which  its  leadership  and  the  corporate  body  consider  the 
future  when  making  present  decisions  (“Three  R’s  of  Air  Force 
Planing,”  The  Bureaucrat,  Summer  1982,  pp.  51-53). 

19.  The  major  air  commands  are  the  function  operating  organizations 
of  the  Air  Force.  They  include  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  discussed  in 
this  paper,  with  assets  of  120.000  personnel,  850  aircraft  and  more  than 
1,000  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

20.  The  majority  of  these  positions  are  classified.  However,  the 
veracity  of  this  statement  is  supported  by  my  personal  experience  as  a 
long-range  planner  from  1978  to  1980  and  also  by  my  interview  on  21 
February  1985  with  Colonel  Nils  Ohman,  Chief  of  the  Long-Range 
Planning  Division  at  Headquarters  US  Air  Force.  Washington,  DC. 

21.  The  description  of  documents  that  are  part  of  the  current  US  Air 
Force  planning  process  is  taken  primarily  from  an  internal  HQ,  USAF 
Directorate  of  Plans  letter  dated  23  December  1983  and  a  November 
1983  message  from  HQ,  USAF  Directorate  of  Plans  to  all  major  air 
command  planners,  entitled  ‘‘USAF  Planning  Process  Update.” 

22.  ‘‘The  New  Breed  of  Strategic  Planner,”  Business  Week,  September 
17,  1984,  pp.  62-68. 

3.  The  Next  Steps 

23.  Baltasar  Jeronimo  Graciban  y  Morales,  The  Science  of  Success  and 
the  Art  of  Prudence,  trans.  Laurence  C.  Lockley  (Santa  Clara: 
University  of  Santa  Clara  Press,  1967),  p.  45. 
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Methods  for  Developing 
Alternative  Futures  and 
Long-Range  Planning 


JOHN  H,  STEWART  11 


Planners  need  to  understand  the  methods  that  can  be  used 
in  long-range  planning  so  they  can  pick  the  best  for 
their  institutions  and  needs  and  can  better  understand 
the  plans  themselves.  For  the  users  of  long-range  stud¬ 
ies  and  plans,  1  examine  six  methods  often  employed  in 
developing  alternative  futures,  the  relationship  of  alter¬ 
native  futures  to  three  long-range  planning  models,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  long-range  national  security  plan¬ 
ning  context.  My  explorations  are  intentionally  non¬ 
technical. 

The  methods  used  to  develop  alternative  futures  are 
not  new.  Many  will  recognize  some  as  traditional  oper¬ 
ations  research  methods  and  others  as  coming  from 
various  disciplines.  As  the  distinction  here,  however, 
using  these  methods  to  develop  long-range  futures  is  a 
relatively  new  phenomenon  and  is  known  as  futures  re¬ 
search,  futures  studies,  futurology,  futurism,  futuristics. 


Colonel  John  H.  Stewart  11,  a  former  director  of  Operations 
for  the  Tactical  Air  Command  Joint  Studies  Group,  is  a  1985 
graduate  of  the  National  War  College.  He  is  currently  as¬ 
signed  to  Engluid  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana. 
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and  similar  terms.'  The  concept  of  using  alternative  futures  in 
long-range  planning  is  also  newer  than  the  methods.  This  con¬ 
cept  emerged  in  the  1960s  when  many  researchers  recognized  it 
was  futile  to  try  to  predict  a  single  future  in  an  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  world  that  was  changing  at  an  accelerating  rate.  In  the 
words  of  Olaf  Helmer,  a  noted  innovator  in  futures  research. 

The  future  is  no  longer  viewed  as  unique,  foreseeable,  and  inevitable; 
instead,  it  is  realized  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  possible  futures,  with 
associated  probabilities  that  can  be  estimated  and,  to  some  extent,  ma¬ 
nipulated.^ 

Planning  is  the  tool  to  manipulate  the  future,  and  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  an  array  of  possible  future  conditions.  Helmer  says, 

whether  plans  are  made  in  the  public  or  in  the  private  sector,  whether 
they  are  made  in  Norway  or  Romania  or  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  that  sound  planning  must  be  based  on  as  clear  an  ac¬ 
counting  as  possible  of  expected  changes  in  the  operating  environment 
for  which  the  plans  are  being  formulated.^ 

If,  as  Helmer  asserts,  there  are  a  multitude  of  possible  futures 
and  planning  must  account  for  them,  then  users  of  long-range 
plans  need  to  be  aware  of  ways  of  building  alternative  futures 
and  how  alternative  futures  relate  to  the  planning  process.  My 
intention  is  to  increase  this  awareness.  Long-range  national  se¬ 
curity  planning,  however  important  it  may  be,  is  not  institu¬ 
tionalized,  and,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  done  on  a  national  scale,  it 
is  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Given  this  situation,  I  believe  there 
is  utility  in  speculating  about  which  planning  models  and 
methods  are  best  suited  for  this  ad  hoc  environment. 

1.  Fundamental  Concepts 

Alternative  Futures.  An  alternative  future  is  a  description  of  a 
possible  future  state  of  events  relevant  to  the  planning  object. 
The  fust  idea  contained  in  the  capsule  phraseology  ' 'possible  fu¬ 
ture  state  of  events”  can  mean  events  that  are  plausible,  feasi¬ 
ble,  consistent  with  forecasts  and  projections,  or,  simply, 
reasonable  to  expect.  The  precise  meaning  depends  on  the  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  planning  effort  and  how  far  in  the  future  it  looks.  In 
general,  the  range  of  possible  events  expands  as  we  look  further 
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into  the  future.  The  further  out  we  look,  the  greater  the  number 
of  alternative  futures. 

The  second  idea  in  “events  relevant  to  the  planning  object” 
means  that  the  planning  object  defines  the  relevant  aspects  of  the 
future.  For  example,  the  relevant  aspects  of  the  future  for  a 
mom-and-pop  dry  cleaning  store  (the  planning  object)  in  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  may  be  (1)  expected  population  density  in  a  ten- 
block  radius,  (2)  expected  traffic  patterns  and  road  develop¬ 
ment,  (3)  trends  in  dry  cleaning  chemical  prices,  and  (4)  trends 
in  fabrics  used  in  readymade  clothing.  But,  the  relevant  aspects 
for  long-range  planning  to  field  a  major  strategic  weapons  sys¬ 
tem  become  infinitely  more  complex;  for  example,  (1)  the  fu¬ 
ture  strategic  posture  of  the  USSR  and  other  potential  nuclear 
powers,  (2)  the  state  of  US  technology,  (3)  the  future  condition 
of  the  US  economy,  and  (4)  the  future  state  of  the  US  political 
system,  as  well  as  many  other  factors.^  Thus,  an  alternative  fu¬ 
ture  may  be  a  rather  simple  set  of  four  or  five  trend  projections 
for  the  dry  cleaning  business  or  a  complex  set  of  interrelated 
global  forecasts  for  the  major  strategic  weapons  systems.  Alter¬ 
native  futures  for  the  same  time  period  but  for  different  planning 
objects  will  look  very  different.  Also,  an  alternative  future  may 
be  expressed  in  quantitative  or  qualitative  terms,  verbal  or  math¬ 
ematic  expressions,  or  a  combination  of  these.  The  form  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  of  the  planning  object  and  the  type  of 
information  available. 

Alternative  futures  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  An  alter¬ 
native  future  may  be  used  to  describe  a  set  of  desirable  develop¬ 
ments — what  we  want  to  happen.  Two  or  more  alternative 
futures  may  be  used  to  describe  the  boundaries  within  which 
possible  futures  may  occur.  Or,  a  reference  case,  derived  solely 
from  an  extrapolation  of  current  trends,  may  be  used  as  a  base¬ 
line  for  developing  other  futures  or  as  a  baseline  for  planning. 
Such  a  reference  case  is  sometimes  called  a  “surprise-free”  fu¬ 
ture. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  discussion  that  the  term  alternative 
future  does  not  connote  prediction.  Alternative  futures  are  tools 
for  systematically  thinking  about  the  future,  not  predicting  it.  In 
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this  sense,  the  concept  of  alternative  futures  underlies  all  long- 
range  planning  and  implies  that  the  decisionmaker  can  make  a 
difference.  Different  plans  and  decisions  made  today  will  result 
in  different  futures  tomorrow. 

Realizing  this  fundamental  truth  creates  a  mindset  essential  to 
productive  long-range  planning.  Rather  than  attempt  to  predict 
an  inevitable  future,  the  planner  keeps  a  sharp  eye  out  for  ways 
to  influence  the  future  through  actions  he  can  take  today.  Rather 
than  being  an  academic  exercise,  using  alternative  futures  in 
long-range  planning  becomes  a  practical  activity  affecting  what 
we  do  now. 

Predictions  versus  Projections.  The  difference  between  the 
words  prediction  and  projection  has  been  a  source  of  misunder¬ 
standing  in  future-oriented  work.  Robert  Ayres,  a  leading  futur¬ 
ologist,  clarifies  the  differences  as  follows: 

Forecasts  fall  broadly  into  two  types:  projections  and  predictions.  These 
are  often  confused.  Predictions  are  statements  or  opinions  about  what 
will  happen  in  the  future.  Since  this  is  too  much  to  ask  except  in  limited 
circumstances,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  most  predictions  are  either 
disreputable  or  ambiguous.  Palm  readers,  oracles,  and  astrologers  typ¬ 
ically  hedge  their  statements  and  muddy  their  language  to  where  the  re¬ 
sults  are  approximately  equivalent  to  the  cryptic  statements  printed  on 
slips  of  paper  found  in  Chinese  fortune  cookies.  Serious  predictions  in 
the  realm  of  social,  political  and  economic  affairs  are  usually  short¬ 
term;  they  deal  with  a  few  years  at  most —  A  projection  ...  is  a  con¬ 
tingent  statement.  It  rests  on  a  series  of  stated  or  implicit  assump¬ 
tions.  . . .  The  assumptions  are  explicitly  stated;  their  reasonableness  can 
be  appraised. . .  A  different  forecaster  may  make  different  assumptions 
and  come  up  with  different  results.  Both  results  may  be  “valid"  in  the 
strict  sense  of  correctly  describing  the  projective  consequences  of  the 
underlying  assumptions.^ 

Some  researchers  still  attempt  to  predict,  but  only  a  few  and 
only  for  very  short  time  periods.  For  longer  terms,  the  idea  of 
projection  is  more  common. 

Long'Range  Interpretations.  In  general,  there  is  no  specific 
time  associated  with  the  term  long  range.  As  was  the  case  with 
relevant  factors  in  alternative  futures,  the  definition  of  long- 
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range  depends  on  the  planning  object.  For  example,  long-range 
economic  planning  for  a  small  industry  might  be  one  or  two 
years.  For  national  security  planning,  a  much  longer  planning 
horizon  is  generally  appropriate,  largely  due  to  the  long  lead- 
times  associated  with  weapons  development.  In  this  instance, 
long-range  means  10  to  20  years,  a  planning  horizon  appropriate 
for  long-range  national  security  planning. 

2.  How  Alternative  Futures  Fit 
Into  Long-Range  Planning  Models 

Long-range  planning  can  be  defined  as  planning  in  which 

the  operating  environment  at  the  plan's  target  time  is  expected  to  have 
changed  substantially  compared  to  present  conditions. . . .  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  present,  while  providing  valuable  clues  to  avenues  of  ameliora¬ 
tion,  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  forecasts  of  just  how  that  environ¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  change.^ 

This  explanation  helps  outline  the  concept  of  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  and  points  out  that  forecasts  are  an  inseparable  part  of  a 
long-range  planning  process,  a  point  that  is  often  overlooked  and 
rarely  debated.  To  explore  the  relationship  of  alternative  futures 
(which  are  types  of  forecasts)  to  three  long-range  planning  mod¬ 
els,  1  have  selected  long-range  planning  models  that  illustrate 
different  approaches  and  have  different  implications  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  alternative  futures.  The  discussion  will  illustrate  the  ma¬ 
jor  issues  that  need  to  be  considered.  The  three  models  do  not, 
however,  illustrate  the  complete  range  of  long-range  planning 
models.  Each  of  the  models  falls  into  the  general  category  of 
“rational  planning  modes. For  a  discussion  of  other  types  of 
planning  models,  refer  to  David  Wilson's  The  National  Planning 
Idea  in  U.S.  Public  Policy:  Five  Alternative  Approaches.  Each 
model  is  presented  as  an  abstract  conceptualization  of  a  planning 
process  that,  in  reality,  is  more  complex  and  is  iterative.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  the  models  are  presented  to  illustrate  con¬ 
ceptual  differences  rather  than  to  show  how  the  model  is  used. 

The  Futures  Group  Strategy  Formulation  Process.  The  Fu¬ 
tures  Group  is  a  private  research  organization  that  assists 
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Government  and  industry  in  long-range  planning.  It,  under  con¬ 
tract,  developed  alternative  futures  for  use  in  the  Innovation 
Task  Force  chartered  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  US  Air  Force. 
The  model  used  in  the  project  is  illustrated  in  figure  1.®  Exam¬ 
ination  is  keyed  to  the  numbered  steps  in  the  figure. 

According  to  the  Futures  Group  process,  in  step  I,  the  key 
drivers  (variables)  in  the  environment  under  consideration  are 
defined.  This  step  requires  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
what  does  and  doesn’t  matter,  pares  down  the  number  of  vari¬ 
ables,  and  reduces  the  complexity  of  subsequent  steps. 

In  step  2,  current  and  historical  data  on  each  of  the  key  vari¬ 
ables  are  gathered  to  form  the  basis  of  the  long-range  forecasts 
(the  alternative  futures). 

In  step  3,  the  alternative  futures  are  formulated,  using  expert 
judgment  or  genius  forecasting  (discussed  later).  The  number  of 
possible  alternative  futures  depends  on  the  number  of  key  drivers 
selected.  In  their  Air  Force  study,  the  Futures  Group  used  three 
key  drivers  with  two  dimensions  each  (for  example,  high,  low) 
yielding  eight  alternative  futures.  Four  of  these  eight  alternative 
futures  were  selected  for  detailed  consideration. 


Source:  Adapted  from  an  Air  Force  briefing  by  the  Futures  Group,  20 
September  1984. 

Figure  1.  A  strategy  formulation  model. 
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In  step  4,  organizational  goals  are  defined  for  each  alternative 
future,  and,  in  step  5,  these  goals  are  iteratively  assessed  against 
the  alternative  futures  formed  in  step  3.  This  creates  a  feedback 
loop,  and  this  loop  is  executed  before  the  next  step. 

In  step  6,  policies  are  developed  to  meet  the  goals  for  all  fu¬ 
tures,  and,  in  step  7.  the  preferred  set  of  alternative  policies  is 
selected. 

After  the  policy  is  adopted,  progress  is  monitored  through  an¬ 
other  feedback  loop  (step  8).  and  the  entire  process  is  adjusted 
incrementally  as  events  unfold. 

There  are  several  notable  features  of  this  long-range  planning 
model.  The  number  of  key  drivers  must  be  kept  small  since  the 
number  of  possible  alternative  futures  grows  rapidly  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  with  four  key  drivers,  each  with  two  dimensions,  the  possi¬ 
ble  number  of  alternatives  futures  would  be  16).  In  the  Futures 
Group  Air  Force  study,  12  key  drivers  were  nominated  for  use 
but  only  three  were  selected.  These  included  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  the  involvement  of  the  USSR 
in  world  affairs,  and  the  manner  in  which  power  was  distributed 
or  balanced.  Defining  and  limiting  key  drivers  in  this  way  forces 
the  planner  to  focus  on  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
problem.  This  process  requires  expert  judgment  to  select  the 
most  important  key  drivers. 

Not  all  the  alternative  futures  generated  by  a  process  such  as 
this  are  possible  or  feasible.  The  planner  must  continue  to  use 
expert  judgment  to  select  a  few  possible  and  feasible  futures  for 
further  consideration.  A  common  solution  is  to  select  a  worst 
case,  a  best  case,  and  a  surprise-free  case,  although  caution  is  in 
order  since  this  procedure  may  result  in  only  unlikely  events 
being  considered.  Neither  the  best  case,  worst  case,  nor  surprise- 
free  case  is  very  likely  to  occur. 

An  alternate  approach  advocated  by  some  experienced  plan¬ 
ners  selects  a  “preferred  world,”  that  is,  a  world  the  planner 
wants  to  occur.  This  makes  sense  if  after  examining  the  key 
drivers,  the  planner  believes  he  (or  his  decisionmaker)  can  sig¬ 
nificantly  influence  the  key  drivers  and  thereby  shape  the 
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outcome.  For  example,  the  US  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
shape  key  drivers  affecting  military  strength  (such  as  funding 
and  technology  development)  and  planners  may  decide  that  the 
United  States  can  achieve  a  preferred  strategic  or  military  bal¬ 
ance.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Manhattan  Project  and  the  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  Air  Force  after  World  War  II.  It  may  be  the  case 
today  with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  This  proactive  stance 
is  attractive  to  many  planners  and  is  a  reasonable  choice  when 
the  planning  element  has  a  large  degree  of  influence  over  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

By  developing  goals  for  each  alternative  world,  the  planner 
can  examine  a  range  of  goals  and  observe  which  are  constant 
and  which  change  across  the  different  worlds.  The  same  applies 
to  policies.  Thus,  this  approach  can  provide  a  decisionmaker  a 
wide  variety  of  action  alternatives  to  shape  the  future.  This  plan¬ 
ning  model  accommodates  a  wide  variety  of  methods  and  can 
provide  the  planner  with  great  flexibility. 

Ascher  and  Overholfs  Strategic  Planning  Model.  William 
Ascher  and  William  Overholt  are  the  authors  of  an  excellent 
text,  Strategic  Planning  and  Forecasting:  Political  Risk  and 
Economic  Opportunity.  They  propose  two  models,  one  for  actors 
who  have  little  influence  over  their  environment  and  a  more  so¬ 
phisticated  model,  shown  here,  for  actors  (such  as  the  United 
States)  who  have  considerable  influence  over  their  environment. 
Figure  2  shows  Ascher  and  Overholt’s  model.’ 

The  Ascher  and  Overholt  model  begins  with  definition  of  in¬ 
terests.  The  authors  caution  that  this  step  is  frequently  given  too 
little  attention  and  is  more  complex  than  it  appears.  According  to 
the  authors,  the  planner 

must,  first.  list  the  interests;  second,  attempt  to  weight  the  interests; 
third,  evaluate  the  interest  in  the  specific  region  and  time  period  of  in¬ 
terest;  and,  fourth,  comprehend  as  well  as  possible  the  ways  in  which 
the  different  interests  complement  and  contradict  one  another."’ 

The  next  step  is  analysis  of  the  environment.  The  Ascher  and 
Overholt  three-part  conceptualization  of  the  environment  (shown 
in  figure  2  as  CORE,  Envir  1.  .  .n,  and  EXOGENOUS 
CONTINGENCIES)  reflects  their  recognition  that  a  powerful 
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Source:  William  Ascher  and  William  H.  Overholt.  Strategy  PUmning 
and  Forecasting:  Political  Risk  and  Economic  Opportunity,  p.  31 . 
Copyright  C  1983.  John  Wiley  St  Sons.  Inc.  Reprimed  by  pcrmissioa 
of  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  inc. 

figure  2.  Ascher  and  Overholt’s  strategic  planmng  model. 


actor  with  defined  interests  has  a  degree  of  influence  over  the 
environment  but  is  still  partially  at  the  mercy  of  events  beyond 
the  actor’s  control.  Specifically,  the  portion  of  the  environment 
(called  CORE)  refkcte  that  portioo  of  the  environment  the  actor 
can  largely  control  relative  to  his  interests  or  that  is  stable  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  actions.  The  areas  identifml  as  environments 
1 . .  .n  (Envir  1  ...  n)  are  those  portions  of  the  environment  that 
are  distinct  from  each  ocher  and  from  the  core  and  over  which 
the  actor  has  less  influence.  The  area  surrounditti  the  environ¬ 
ments  (EXOGENOUS  CONTINGENCIES)  reflects  random, 
uncontrollable,  or  unpredictaMe  events.  In  total,  this  conceptual¬ 
ization  reflects  a  sophistic^d  view  that  the  future  consists  of 
deterministic  elements  (CORE),  possible  elements  (Envir  I 
n).  and  unpredictable  elements  (EXOGENOUS  CONTINGEN¬ 
CIES). 

To  satisfy  the  actor's  interests  in  this  multi-faceted  environ¬ 
ment  lequiies  a  sophisticaied  ihree-pan  strategy  (the  nghi  side  of 
figure  2).  The  core  strMegy  consists  of  those  actions  that  will 
satisfy  the  actor's  interests  in  the  core  environment — those 
things  the  actor  can  control  or  eapcct  to  happen.  The  basic  strat¬ 
egy  consists  of  those  actions  designed  to  cope  with  eidicr  the 
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most  desirable  or  most  likely  environment  (Envir  1  or  Envir  2  or 
Envir  ...  n).  Together,  the  core  and  basic  strategy  define  the  ac¬ 
tor’s  primary  strategy.  A  hedging  strategy,  often  dealing  with 
less  vital  issues,  is  added  to  account  for  the  environments  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  basic  strategy  and  the  exogenous  contingen¬ 
cies. 

Two  significant  features  of  this  model  are  ( 1 )  interests  are  de¬ 
fined  before  environments  are  examined  and  (2)  there  is  no  ex¬ 
plicit  feedback  loop  between  any  steps  in  the  model  (a  difference 
from  the  Futures  Group  approach). 

This  model  reflects  a  complex  view  of  alternative  futures  and 
the  ways  to  deal  with  them,  acknowledging  that  the  future  for  a 
major  actor  ranges  from  the  knowable  (CORE)  through  the  pos¬ 
sible  (Envir  1)  to  the  unpredictable  (EXOGENOUS  CON¬ 
TINGENCIES),  all  of  which  must  be  planned  for.  This  model 
accommodates  a  complex  view  of  reality  and  should  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  a  wide  variety  of  methodologies.  It  is  amenable  to  a  wide 
variety  of  methodologies  and  appealing  because  it  reflects  a  ma¬ 
jor  actor  as  neither  victim  nor  master  of  his  fate,  but  a  blend  of 
both. 

TIm  Air  Force  aod  Its  Force  Structure  Devetopment  Model. 

The  US  Air  Force  has  been  a  leader  in  long-range  planning  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  has  practiced  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  for  many  years,  using  a  variety  of  long-range  planning 
processes  for  strategy  development,  personnel,  combat  support, 
and  force  structure.  One  long-range  planning  model  for  force 
structure  development  is  shown  in  figure  3." 

The  model  begins  with  a  determination  of  objectives.  Objec¬ 
tives  are  compared  to  the  threat,  and,  based  on  that  comparison, 
a  strategy  to  meet  the  threat  is  developed.  Then,  force  structure 
requirements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  strategy  are  developed. 
These  elements  are  compared  to  current  forces  to  determine  cur¬ 
rent  force  shortfalls.  These  are  rank  ordered  to  develop  an  ac¬ 
quisition  program.  The  final  step  is  an  assessment  of  the 
acquisition  program  relative  to  the  original  objective.  The  proc¬ 
ess  IS  iterative. 
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Source:  Air  Force  Headquarters. 

Figure  3.  An  Air  Force  force  structure  development  model. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  Air  Force  model  is  that  it  is  objec- 
tives',  threat-,  and  strategy-driven.  These  elements  are  given  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  the  products  of  other  planning  processes 
within  and  without  the  Air  Force  (for  example,  objectives  and 
strategies  are  predominantly  shaped  by  the  Defense  Guidance). 
Alternative  environments  are  bound  by  the  threat  and  fiscal 
restraints.  Perhaps  because  of  these  factors,  alternative  futures 
are  not  explicitly  reflected  in  this  model  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Futures  Group  and  Ascher  and  Overholt  models. 

These  three  models  are  only  a  few  of  many  possible  products 
and  represent  abstractions  of  processes  that  contain  additional 
steps  and  feedback  between  steps;  they  are  iterative.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  each  treats  alternative  futures  in  a  unique  way.  The  Futures 
Group  model  generates  a  number  of  distinct  alternative  futures. 
Ascher  and  Overholt  generate  futures  consisting  of  likely  ele¬ 
ments  and  unpredictable  elements  added  to  a  predictable  core. 
The  Air  Force  planning  model  for  force  structure  sees  the  future 
primarily  in  terms  of  threats  and  resources.  Each  model  reflects 
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different  degrees  of  influence  of  the  actor  over  the  planning  ob¬ 
ject. 

There  is  no  hard  evidence  to  show  whether  the  choice  of  a 
particular  model  affects  the  selection  of  methods  for  developing 
alternative  futures  or  whether  the  model  affects  the  outcomes.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  both  would  be  affected,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  user  of  long-range  planning  products  should  not  only 
question  the  substantive  output  but  also  the  assumptions  and  im¬ 
plications  of  the  model.  In  particular,  the  following  issues  apply 
to  all  three  models: 

Developing  objectives.  The  models  reflect  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  developing  objectives.  The  Futures  Group  deter¬ 
mines  objectives  after  an  assessment  of  possible  environments 
while  Ascher  and  Overholt  and  the  Air  Force  determine  objec¬ 
tives  before  anything  else.  The  question  is,  Which  model  is 
more  appropriate?  Answering  this  question  requires  us  to  con¬ 
sider  how  much  influence  an  actor  has  over  his  environment. 

If  the  actor  has  a  great  deal  of  influence,  developing  objec¬ 
tives  before  looking  at  alternative  futures  is  reasonable.  If  the  in¬ 
fluence  is  low,  it  makes  more  sense  to  look  at  the  environment 
and  see  what  opportunities  (choices  of  objectives)  are  available. 
In  either  case,  developing  objectives  without  some  consideration 
of  alternative  futures  is  a  hazardous  foundation  for  long-range 
planning  because  of  the  possibility  of  (1)  a  change  of  objectives 
over  time  or  (2)  a  change  in  the  future  that  would  invalidate  a 
predetermined  objective.  Thus,  an  explicit  consideration  of  long- 
range  objectives  versus  alternative  futures  early  in  the  planning 
process  is  prudent. 

The  relationship  between  objectives  and  strategies.  The  three 
models  develop  strategies  to  cope  with  the  future — to  increase 
the  chances  that  a  desired  state  of  events  will  exit.  Yet  none  of 
the  models  shows  feedback  between  strategies  and  alternative  fu¬ 
tures.  This  feedback  should  be  considered,  according  to  Olaf 
Helmer. 

The  actions  a  planner  is  contemplating  would,  if  implemented,  alter  the 
probabilities  of  some  of  the  forecasted  developments:  the  cross-impact 
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feedback  from  these  hypothetical  self-generated  events  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  deciding  between  alternative  plans. 

Process  versus  judgment.  Finally,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
three  models  are  nothing  more  than  ways  of  organizing  thoughts 
about  the  planning  problem.  The  prudent  planner  will  not  only 
give  due  consideration  to  the  process  used  but  will  remain  aware 
that  the  process  will  affect  the  problem  solving  techniques.  He 
will  avoid  the  trap  of  letting  process  drive  the  outcome  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  factors  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  considered. 

3.  Methods  Used  to  Develop 
Alternative  Futures 

I  reviewed  six  methods  used  to  develop  alternative  futures, 
mainly  to  give  a  broad  overview  of  a  range  of  techniques;  those 
who  want  more  detail  will  find  my  bibliography  useful.  Because 
futures  research  terminology  is  not  standard  and  can  be  confus¬ 
ing,  I  have  noted  some  alternative  terms  where  appropriate. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  these  methods  are  normally  used  in  a 
constrained  environment  with  competing  influences,  the  problem 
addressed,  the  planning  model,  the  planning  horizon,  the  data 
available,  and  the  researcher’s  time  and  resources  all  influence 
the  selection  of  methods  or  the  combinations  thereof.  Any  im¬ 
plication  that  futures  research  has  achieved  scientific  status  is  not 
intended. 

The  key  to  progress  in  this  field  has  been  the  recognition  that  in  dealing 
with  the  future,  especially  in  "soft”  areas  such  as  social,  political,  and 
economic  development,  we  have  no  firm  laws  providing  the  kind  of 
predictive  power  associated  with  the  laws  of  physics,  but  must  rely 
largely  on  intuitive  understanding  and  perceptiveness  of  experts  in  the 
relevant  areas. 

Trend  Extrapolation.  Some  form  of  trend  extrapolation  (also 
called  trend  analysis,  trend  forecasts,  or  trend  projection)  is  in 
most  alternative  futures.'^  In  its  simplest  form,  trend  extrapola¬ 
tion  is  past  data  plotted  as  a  function  of  time  and  fitted  with  a 
curve  which  is  extended  into  the  future.  There  are  many  curve 
fitting  techniques  for  both  simple  or  complex  data,  for  example. 
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linear  regression,  curvilinear  regression,  and  time-series  anal¬ 
ysis.  Additionally,  a  technique  called  multiple  regression  can 
show  likely  relationships  (but  can  not  necessarily  prove  cause) 
between  two  or  more  sets  of  data. 

Although  trend  extrapolation  has  many  limitations,  it  remains 
popular  for  several  reasons.  For  one,  if  past  trend  data  are  avail¬ 
able,  a  trend  extrapolation  is  quick,  inexpensive,  and  does  not 
require  much  understanding  of  causal  factors.  If  existing  data  are 
regular  and  extend  well  back  in  time,  forecasters  feel  confident 
that  a  trend  projection  is  reliable  in  the  short  run.  If  previous 
forecasts  made  from  the  data  were  good,  then  confidence  in  sub¬ 
sequent  forecasts  is  high.'^ 

Trend  extrapolations  can  help  the  researcher  identify  funda¬ 
mental  relationships.  Even  if  the  forecaster  has  low  confidence 
in  their  predictive  value,  trend  extrapolations  may  provide  useful 
planning  baselines,  may  reveal  relationships  (when  multiple  re¬ 
gression  techniques  are  used),  or  may  generate  useful  ques¬ 
tions.'® 

Trend  extrapolation  has  major  limitations.  Most  important, 
trend  extrapolation  in  and  of  itself  does  not  require  understand¬ 
ing  of  causal  relationships.  Thus,  it  does  not  require  intellectual 
rigor.  Consequently,  trend  extrapolations  are  sometimes  given 
unwarranted  credibility.  This  occurred  in  the  Global  2000  Re¬ 
port  to  the  President.  Many  of  the  trend  extrapolations  were  in¬ 
dividually  presented  as  conditional,  yet  the  gloomy  predictions 
of  the  report  (which  were  soon  invalidated)  ignored  the  soft 
quality  of  the  supporting  trends.'^ 

In  a  related  limitation,  trend  extrapolations  assume  that  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  past  will  continue  in  the  future.'"  For 
example,  in  1978  the  CIA  produced  a  pessimistic  report  on 
global  petroleum  resources  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  consumption  patterns  and  the  pnce  elasticity  of  demand 
for  oil  would  continue.  The  projections  proved  flawed,  largely 
due  to  a  much  higher  than  expected  price  elasticity  of  demand 
for  petroleum  in  Japanese  and  Western  markets  that  contributed 
to  the  current  worldwide  oil  glut  and  the  fragmentation  of  OPEC 
in  the  mid-l98()s 
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There  are  also  problems  that  can  stem  from  inaccurate  or  in¬ 
complete  historical  data  or  mathematical  curve  fitting. Figures 
4  and  5  illustrate  two  of  many  potential  problems. 

Also,  important  debate  often  focuses  on  other  methodological 
problems.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  Global  2000  Report  to 
the  President.  In  that  report,  hundreds  of  projections  are  based 
on  the  last  two  or  three  decades  of  recorded  data.  As  a  critique 
of  the  study  states, 

many  advisors  were  concerned  that  the  study’s  projections  were  based 
to  a  large  extent  on  trends  and  relationships  characteristics  of  the  past 
two  or  three  decades  only.  They  asserted  that  data  pertaining  to 
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Figure  4.  The  problem  of  incomplete  data. 
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Figures.  The  problem  of  unobserved  change  in  a  causal  factor. 
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the  past  two  or  three  decades  is  often  niisleading  and  that  quite  different 
trends  or  relationships  can  be  perceived  when  a  longer  period  is  taken 
into  consideration. “ 

My  brief  discussion  of  limitations  of  trend  extrapolations  is  not 
meant  to  imply  either  that  forecasters  are  unaware  of  these  lim¬ 
itations  or  that  trend  extrapolation  should  not  be  used.  Victor 
Ferkiss’  views  provide  a  good  summary: 

Obviously  futurists — and  ordinary  human  beings — who  engage  in  trend 
extrapolation  are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  trends  must  necessarily 
continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  What  is  being  posited  is  rather  that 
certain  causes  are  operating  to  produce  certain  effects  and  that  unless 
one  can  find  reason  to  believe  that  these  causes  will  cease  to  operate  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  one  must  assume  predictions  based  on  this 
method  will  vary  with  one’s  assessment  of  the  causes  of  existing  trends 
and  the  likely  stability  of  these  causes.^' 

In  summary,  trend  extrapolation  is  the  most  widely  used  tech¬ 
nique  for  developing  alternative  futures  and  is  often  the  only 
available  technique.  It  is  also  the  simplest  and  least  sophisticated 
and  has  limited  ability  to  show  causal  relationships.  For  these 
reasons,  its  utility  is  greater  for  short-range  studies  (where  less 
change  in  causal  factors  is  likely)  than  for  long-range  studies. 
Healthy  skepticism  and  a  close  look  at  the  data  base,  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  specific  curve  fitting  technique,  and  the  underlying 
assumptions  will  help  prevent  overconfidence  in  trend  extrapola¬ 
tion. 

Simulation  Modeling.  Simulation  modeling  has  been  widely 
used  to  explore  the  future.  In  the  late  1960s,  Jay  Forrester 
brought  widespread  attention  to  his  systems  dynamics  approach 
to  modeling  through  his  popular  book  The  Limits  to  Growth. 
Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  project  based  largely  on  simulation 
modeling  was  the  Global  2000  Report  to  the  President.  Global 
2000  attempted  to  integrate  several  Government  resource,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  environmental  models. 

What  is  a  simulation  model?  The  first  concept  to  understand  is 
that  of  a  model.  Conceptually,  a  model  is  a  “simplified  version 
of  reality. This  means  all  models  are  abstract,  and  through  a 
selective  process,  some  factors  are  included  and  some  are  left 
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out.  Models  are  not  tied  to  a  specific  methodology  and  can  be 
mental  images,  physical  models,  graphic  representations,  verbal 
representations,  or  mathematical  representations  of  reality. 

Modeling  connotes  a  static  snapshot  of  reality,  but  simulation 
connotes  an  imitation  of  the  behavior  of  a  system  over  time  or  a 
dynamic  representation  of  reality. ^  simulation  captures  rela¬ 
tionships,  functions,  and  cause  and  effect.  Combining  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  a  model  and  simulation  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  simulation 
model  as  an  abstract  representation  of  a  system  “from  which  the 
behavior  of  the  system  over  time  can  be  inferred.  “26 

Most  future  studies  deal  with  a  large  number  of  relationships 
and  trends,  which  are  usually  reduced  to  mathematical  relation¬ 
ships  and  computerized. 22  Thus,  in  a  realistic  derinition  of  sim¬ 
ulation  models  used  in  futures  studies, 

a  simulation  model  imitates  and  represents  the  system  under  study  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  mathematical  variables  and  a  number  of  explicit  rela¬ 
tionships  between  them.  These  relationships  are  sufficient  to  determine 
the  change  in  the  model  variables  over  time  (the  model  behavior),  this 
process  usually  being  performed  with  the  help  of  a  computer.^* 

The  basic  steps  in  model  building  are  the  definition  of  the  seg¬ 
ment  of  reality  to  be  modeled,  the  determination  of  key  vari¬ 
ables,  and  the  establishment  of  relationships  between  and  among 
variables.  According  to  some  authors,  this  modeling  activity 
provides  a  valuable  indirect  benefit  by  forcing  “the  analyst  to 
make  explicit  which  elements  of  the  situation  he  is  taking  into 
consideration”  and  imposing  on  him  “the  discipline  of  clarify¬ 
ing  the  concepts  he  is  using.’”’ 

Theory  formulation  and  testing  are  also  indirect  benefits  of 
simulation  modeling.  Each  relationship  between  variables  is 
based  on  an  explicit  or  implicit  expert  judgment.  The  sum  of 
these  judgments — embedded  in  a  model — constitutes  a  rough 
theory  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  model  inputs  and  outputs. 
Once  constructed,  a  model,  more  than  any  other  technique  for 
futures  research,  provides  an  opportunity  for  experimentation.^ 
This  can  help  formulate  or  refine  hypotheses  and  serve  as  an 
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excellent  way  to  aid  communication  between  experts,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  participate  in  building  the  model  and  testing  it. 

A  direct  advantage  of  simulation  models  is  that,  once  con¬ 
structed,  they  can  handle  data  quickly  and  inexpensively.  This 
speed  pennies  the  easy  manipulation  of  model  data,  parameters, 
and  relationships  for  sensitivity  analysis.  Sensitivity  analysis  is 
an  examination  of  how  changes  in  data  or  how  relationships  in 
the  model  affect  the  outcome  of  the  model  as  a  whole.  Sen¬ 
sitivity  analysis  with  expert  interpretation  makes  a  valuable  tool 
to  determine  what  is  important  and  unimportant  within  the 
model.  It  may  also  be  useful  for  hypothesis  formulation  and  test¬ 
ing.  Sensitivity  analysis  does  not,  however,  verify  the  model  as 
an  adequate  portrayal  of  future  reality. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  test  a  fiiture- 
oriented  model  against  reality  since  that  reality  does  not  exist. 
Some  advocates  have  suggested  that  a  future-oriented  model  can 
be  verified  by  testing  it  against  historical  data.  For  example,  data 
from  10  years  ago  can  be  entered  in  the  model  to  see  if  the 
model  pr^uces  today’s  data.  This  type  of  testing  may  increase 
confidence  in  the  short-term  predictive  powers  but  falls  prey  to 
all  the  criticisms  of  trend  extrapolation  as  a  long-term  predictive 
tool.  In  effect,  this  type  of  testing  assumes  that  all  the  param¬ 
eters  driving  the  model  will  change  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Simulation  modeling  is  usually  computerized,  and  thus  model 
relationships  must  be  expressed  mathematically.  Once  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  computerize  is  made,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
focus  only  on  quantitative  data  and  exclude  qualitative  aspects. 
As  Quade  states, 

A  great  pitfall  of  quantitative  anlaysis  and  modeling  is  to  quantify  and 
model  what  we  can,  not  what  is  relevant,  neglecting  the  difficult — ^like 
Kaplan’s  drunk  looking  for  his  key  under  the  street  light  even  though  he 
had  dropped  it  in  the  dark  around  the  corner.^' 

The  criticism  may  seem  so  obvious  that  the  occurrence  of  this 
phenomenon  would  be  rare,  but  it  is  not.  For  example,  this  crit¬ 
icism  was  raised  against  the  Global  2000  Report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  was  prepared  by  hundreds  of  eminent  scientists. 
The  critique  of  the  study  says. 
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many  advisors  were  concerned  also  that  the  study  tended  to  project  only 
those  characteristics  of  the  recent  past  for  which  “hard”  quantitative 
data  were  readily  available.  For  example,  they  noted  that  GNP  pro¬ 
jections  ignored  the  major  segments  of  LDC  economies  that  were  cash 
economies,  that  energy  projections  ignored  firewood  consumption  (a 
major  fuel  in  LDCs),  and  that  food,  energy,  and  mineral  projections  ig¬ 
nored  water  consumption.^^ 

Along  the  same  line,  simulation  models  generally  do  not  reflect 
the  influence  of  secondary  variables,  new  causes  for  change,  or 
human  intervention  (for  example,  the  effect  of  politics)  on  future 
decisionmaking.^ 

Computerization  makes  all  simulation  models  subject  to  the 
effects  of  mathematic  approximations.  The  effect  can  be  exagge¬ 
rated  in  models  in  which  mathematical  relationships  are  ex¬ 
pressed  as  change  over  short  periods  of  time  and  are  used  several 
times  to  produce  the  final  answer.  Very  small  changes  in  mathe¬ 
matic  factors  (0.99  versus  1.01)  can  produce  order-of-magnitude 


changes  in  results  (in  this  case  x  =  2  versus  x  *  - 1).^^ 

X  -  y  =  1  1 

giving  as  x  =  2 

X  -  0.99y  =  i.Ol  J 

result  y  =  1 

and 

X 

1 

11 

giving  as  x  =  -  1 

X  -  l.Oly  =  1.02/ 

result  y  ~  ~2 

This  phenomenon  may  seem  so  obvious  that  it  would  be 
eliminated  from  major  studies,  but  it  is  not.  In  the  critique  of  the 
Global  2000  Report  to  the  President,  an  example  similar  to  the 
one  above  is  given  with  the  following  commentary: 

Numerical  operations  with  economic  data  . . .  impose  their  own  require¬ 
ments.  Without  knowledge  of  errors,  the  feeding  of  economic  data  into 
high-speed  computers  is  a  meaningless  operation.  The  economist  should 
not  believe  that  “correct”  solutions  of  many  linear  equations  and  of 
other  computations,  such  as  multiple  correlations,  are  necessarily  mean¬ 
ingful.  “ 

Another  evaluation  of  models  notes  that  a  mathematical  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  mode]  used  as  the  basis  for  The  Limits  to  Growth 
demonstrated  that 
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relatively  minor  changes  of  parameters  and  relationships  in  the  model 
can  lead  to  radically  different  outcomes  for  the  future  of  the  world  sys¬ 
tem.  For  example,  Scolnik  (1973)  shows  that  with  less  than  S  percent 
variation  in  a  small  number  of  key  parameters  ...  the  model  shows  a 
smooth  trajectory  of  unlimited  growth  until  the  year  2300.’^ 

In  addition  to  these  methodological  problems,  there  are  some 
practical  problems  with  simulation  modeling,  such  as  cost  and 
time.  Whereas  the  simplest  models  may  take  a  few  weeks  to 
construct,  large-scale  models  characteristic  of  major  studies 
easily  absorb  man-years  of  effort  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  One  military  forecasting  model  the  author  evaluated  was 
originally  contracted  for  $1.2  million  and  was  expected  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  one  year.  Two  years  and  over  $1.2  million  later  the 
model  had  yet  to  be  tested.  The  Global  2000  Report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  over  two  years  in  the  making  and  cost  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Another  practical  problem  is  documentation.  Thorough  docu¬ 
mentation  of  a  model  takes  at  least  as  long  as  model  building 
and  is  a  laborious  task  requiring  that  each  assumption  for  each 
relationship  in  the  model  be  specified.  When  working  with  large 
models,  the  model  building  team  often  loses  track  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  model  due  to  inadequate  early  documentation, 
personnel  turnover,  or  simply,  growth  in  complexity.  When  any 
of  these  situations  occurs,  the  nnodel  loses  its  value  and  should 
be  dropped  as  a  decisionmaking  aid  because  without  thorough 
documentation  it  is  impossible  for  an  observer  to  evaluate  or 
even  understand  the  model. 

This  problem  has  occurred  even  with  widely  touted  models. 
The  Mesarovic-Petel  Strategy  for  Survival  Model  for  the  Club  of 
Rome  was  documented,  but  the  documentation  was  so  obscure  it 
was  useless.  As  a  prominent  futures  researcher  pointed  out.  "the 
reader  who  anempts  to  delve  into  the  innards  of  the  model  in  the 
back-up  volumes  will  encounter  monumental  difficulties  in  de¬ 
ciphering  the  details. "5" 

In  summary,  simulation  modeling  can  be  a  useful  tool  for 
building  alternative  futures.  Its  greatest  strength  lies  in  its  ability 
to  relate  a  large  number  of  variables  and.  once  a  model  is 
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constructed,  to  rapidly  and  inexpensively  produce  a  variety  of 
outcomes.  The  process  of  building  models  and  experimenting 
with  them  provides  a  learning  and  communicating  environment. 
As  Helmer  states. 


the  standard  operations  research  techniques  for  such  utilization  is  that  of 
constructing  an  appropriate  model  of  the  situation;  such  a  model — by 
introducing  a  precise  structure  and  terminology — serves  primarily  as  an 
effective  means  of  communication  and  thereby,  through  a  feedback 
process,  helps  the  expert  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter.^’ 


Thus,  some  researchers  call  simulation  models  “learning  mod¬ 
els”  and  “what-if  models,”  reflecting  their  value  as  tools  to  im¬ 
prove  understanding.^ 


Obviously,  users  should  be  aware  of  the  limitations  of  models 
as  long-range  forecasting  devices;  however,  even  experts  con¬ 
tinue  to  overlook  modeling  limitations.  The  Meadows  world 
model  and  The  Limits  of  Growth  encountered  strong  interna¬ 
tional  criticism  for  the  way  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the 
computer  runs  and  because  Meadows  overestimated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  drawing  definite  conclusions  from  differential  equa¬ 
tion  models.-*' 


A  closing  caution  seems  appropriate.  If  modeling  limitations 
are  misunderstood  and  models  are  misused,  “the  results  may  be 
so  misleading  that  the  user  would  have  been  better  off  without 
the  model. ”‘‘2 

Cross'lmpact  Matrix  Analysis.  Both  trend  extrapolation  and 
simulation  modeling  are  frequently  criticized  for  failing  to  meas¬ 
ure  interaction  among  variables.  Trend  extrapolation  is  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  since  it  generally  highlights  a  single 
parameter.  Simulation  modeling  accommodates  relationships  be¬ 
tween  variables,  but  the  number  is  sometimes  limited  to  reduce 
complexity  and  preserve  the  essential  qualities  of  transparency 
and  abstraction.  Also,  both  simulation  modeling  and  trend  ex¬ 
trapolation  normally  deal  with  trends  rather  than  events. 

Cross-impact  matrix  analysis  is  one  way  to  deal  with  the  inter¬ 
action  of  both  trends  and  events.  First  devised  by  Olaf  Helmer, 
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cross-impact  analysis  is  a  lesser  known  technique,  but  it  has 
been  used  widely  by  General  Electric,  the  Futures  Group,  the 
Swedish  Government,  and  others.  The  essence  of  cross-impact 
matrix  analysis  is  a  simple,  two-dimensional  matrix.  All  relevant 
events  (Ei  ...  En)  and  all  relevant  trends  (T|  • .  •  T„)  are  arrayed 
on  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  axes. 

The  first  step  of  the  cross-impact  matrix  analysis  is  selection 
of  the  relevant  events  and  trends  that  could  affect  the  future 
being  considered.  These  events  and  trends  are  usually  selected 
based  on  expert  judgment.  Each  of  the  events  must  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  of  occurring  and  have  an  important  impact  on  the 
relevant  future.  Each  of  the  trends  should  be  relevant  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  be  either  indicators  of  how  that  future  is  progressing  or 
of  trends  that,  if  they  changed  unexpectedly,  would  affect  the  fu- 
ture.'^^  An  event  could  be  “Soviets  develop  operational  military 
laser”;  a  trend  might  be  “Soviet  defense  spending  grows  at  l.S 
percent.” 

After  the  events  are  arrayed  in  the  matrix,  expert  judgment  is 
used  to  estimate  the  probability  of  each  event  and  trend  occur¬ 
ring  if  the  corresponding  event  or  trend  on  the  other  axis  occurs. 
For  example,  assuming  event  E|(on  the  vertical  axis)  has  oc¬ 
curred,  what  then  are  the  probabilities  that  event  E2  through 
trend  T5  (on  the  horizontal  axis)  will  occur?  This  process  is  re¬ 
peated  until  all  blocks  in  the  matrix  are  filled.  This  is  not  a  triv¬ 
ial  task;  even  a  relatively  small  20  x  20  matrix  requires  that  380 
probabilities  be  estimated. 

There  is  considerable  value  in  building  this  simple  matrix.  It 
forces  thought  about  the  relationship  of  each  factor  to  every 
other  factor.  However,  adding  another  simple  idea  can  increase 
its  value. 

The  idea  is  to  use  blocks  of  time  as  stepping  stones  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  For  example,  using  sample  probabilities  to  determine 
whether  an  event  occurred  in  a  given  block,  event  E^  has  a  prob¬ 
ability  of  .5.  One  can  flip  a  coin  10  times  or  use  a  computer  to 
determine  if  E2  occurred  in  block  1  through  block  10.  (See  sam¬ 
ple  results  underlined  in  figure  6.)  This  same  procedure  applies 


to  the  other  events  (The  actual  procedure  is  a  bit  oKirc  com 
piex  )  The  figure  6  example  run  ol  this  procedure  shows  which 
of  the  five  events  occurred  in  which  bltK'ks  tor  the  next  10  years 

Trends  can  be  handled  in  a  similar  way  The  result  will  be  a 
trend  value  for  each  block  Matnces  for  events  and  trends  to¬ 
gether  give  a  picture  of  one  way  the  future  could  untold  The 
matnces  show  when  events  (Kcurred  and  what  values  each  (rend 
had  at  a  given  time  Each  run  of  the  arulysis  will  produce  a  dit 
ferent  set  of  tables 

Cross-impact  matrix  analysis  has  some  definite  attractions 
Like  simulation  modeling,  it  can  serve  as  a  communication  and 
learning  tool  for  experts.  It  also  can  be  used  as  a  "whai-if" 
model  and  as  an  aid  to  hypodiesu  testing  and  formulation  Be¬ 
cause  each  run  of  the  model  will  generate  a  different  scenano. 
the  model  is  a  useful  toot,  once  built,  to  rapidly  ^neraie  alterna¬ 
tive  futures  dutt  are  logicaily  consisieiit  and  show  how  a  future 
evolves.  Finally,  although  the  model  building  process  is  com¬ 
plex  and  time  consuinmg.  the  output  is  simple  The  data  are  dis¬ 
played  in  a  readily  understandable  form 

■LOCK  1  234  »f7ati0 


Source:  Adapted  from  OUf  Hclmer.  FofMurd  A  Guuie  lo  Fu¬ 

tures  Research  (Beverly  Hills.  Sage  Publicaiions.  I9H3(.  p  173 

Note:  At  X.  the  event  occurred  in  the  block  Event  E,  was  assumed  to 
occur  in  each  block  Event  E,.  had  a  5  probability  of  occurrence  and  did 
occur  5  out  of  10  times. 


Figure  *.  Event  occurrences 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  methodological  problems 
as  yet  unresolved.  These  are  ( 1 )  the  order  in  which  two  impacts 
occur  may  change  the  outcome;  (2)  double  counting  of  impacts 
may  occur.  (3)  changes  in  trends  have  a  linear  impact  on  out¬ 
comes  whereas  in  reality  the  impact  may  not  be  linear;  (4)  the 
pair- wise  comparisons  (for  example,  impact  of  event  I  on  event 
2)  do  not  capture  the  synergistic  relations  that  occur  in  the  real 
world.**  Finally,  the  process  can  be  tedious  and  time  consuming. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  relies  more  on  expert  judgment  than  any 
other  aspect. 


In  summary,  cross-impact  matrix  analysis  is  valuable  as  a 
learning  and  communication  tool.  Us  value  as  a  forecasting  tool 
lies  principally  in  its  ability  to  produce  scenarios  that  are  log¬ 
ically  consistent  and  that  illustrate  how  events  and  trends  interact 
over  time.  Its  greatest  value  is  that  cross-impact  analysis  forces 
intellectual  rigor  and  explicit  consideration  of  the  interaction  of 
all  variables  selected  for  analysis. 

The  Delphi  Technique.  The  Delphi  technique  originated  in  the 
Rand  Corporation  in  the  early  19S0s.*^  Delphi  has  been  widely 
used  in  future  studies  and  a  variety  of  other  applications.  The 
basic  idea  behind  the  Delphi  technique  is  that  many  experts, 
focusing  on  a  subject  in  a  systematic  way,  can  bring  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  subject  and  can  produce  a  more  comprehensive 
forecast  than  can  a  single  expert.  Furthermore,  Delphi  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  face-to-face  methods  tend  to  be  unwieldy 
and  prone  to  distonions  from  the  bandwagon  effect  or  domina¬ 
tion  by  strong  personalities.** 

Some  re.scarchers  question  the  wisdom  of  relying  heavily  on 
expert  intuition.  However,  expert  intuition  has  more  substance 
than  meets  the  eye.  According  to  Helmer,  who  originated  the 
Delphi  technique. 

emphasis  on  the  intuitive  character  of  much  of  expert  judgment  is  not 
intended  to  imply  that  all  judgment  of  this  kind  is  purely  subjective  and 
unsupportable  by  objective  fact  or  intersubjectively  accefited  theory. 
Very  often,  an  expert  serves  primarily  as  an  efficient  transmitter  of 
knowledge  commonly  accepted  within  the  scientific  community.*^ 
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Many  variations  of  the  Delphi  technique  have  appeared  since 
its  inception,  but  they  all  resemble  the  original  technique.  The 
following  10  steps  illustrate  the  basic  technique. 

Step  1 .  Formulation  of  a  team  to  undertake  and  monitor  a  Del¬ 
phi  on  a  given  subject. 

Step  2.  Selection  of  one  or  more  panels  to  participate  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise.  Customarily,  the  panelists  are  experts  in  the 
areas  to  be  investigated. 

Step  3.  Development  of  the  first-round  Delphi  questionnaire. 
Step  4.  Testing  of  the  questionnaire  for  proper  wording  (e.g., 
ambiguities,  vagueness). 

Step  5.  Transmission  of  the  first  questionnaire  to  the  panelists. 
Step  6.  Analysis  of  the  first-round  responses. 

Step  7.  Preparation  of  the  second-round  questionnaire  (and 
possible  testing). 

Step  8.  Transmission  of  the  second-round  questionnaire  to  the 
panelists. 

Step  9.  ,  Analysis  of  second-round  responses.  (Steps  7  to  9  are 
reiterated  as  long  as  desired  or  as  necessary  to  achieve 
stability  of  results.) 

Step  10.  Preparation  of  a  report  by  the  analysis  team  to  present 
the  conclusions  of  the  exercise.^* 

A  brief  example  from  Olaf  Helmer  may  help  the  reader  appre¬ 
ciate  the  procedure.  Panelists  in  a  Delphi  study  of  the  future  of 
automation  were  asked,  among  many  other  questions,  when  a 
machine  would  become  available  that  would  comprehend  stand¬ 
ard  IQ  tests  and  score  above  150.'*’  After  the  responses  of  12  ex¬ 
perts  were  received,  the  median  responses  and  interquartile 
ranges  were  calculated  and  given  back  to  the  panelists.  The  pan¬ 
elists  were  shown  this  information  and  asked  to  modify  their  re¬ 
sponses  or  to  supply  their  rationale  for  responses  outside  the 
interquartile  range.  Generally,  the  feedback  is  anonymous  to 
avoid  any  tendency  to  yield  to  the  judgment  of  particularly  emi¬ 
nent  experts. 50  In  rounds  2,  3,  and  4,  the  expert  responses 
changed,  with  round  4  representing  the  final  “group  con¬ 
sensus.”  In  the  first  round,  the  median  response  was  2020. 
Some  positions  changed  significantly  in  rounds  2  and  3  while 
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Others  apparently  did  not.  After  the  fourth  round,  the  median  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question  was  1990,  and  interquartile  ranges  had 
dropped  considerably. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  convergence  of  opinion  found  in  the 
Delphi  leads  to  the  “right”  answers.  However,  some  short-term 
testing  of  Delphi  versus  conventional  forecasts  has  been  done  at 
the  UCLA  business  school.  The  results  generally  showed  that 
Delphi  came  closer  to  producing  an  answer  near  the  real  value 
than  did  conventional  means  in  two  out  of  three  cases. 

The  Delphi  technique  has  a  number  of  strengths.  The  above 
example  deals  with  a  single  event,  but  Delphi  can  also  be  used 
to  deal  with  trends.  It  is  a  method  that  can  be  used  when  no 
other  method  is  available,  either  because  no  method  exists  or  be¬ 
cause  of  time,  staff,  or  other  resource  constraints. *2  in  this 
sense,  Delphi  is  often  referred  to  as  the  method  of  last  resort.” 

Delphi  is  a  convenient  method  for  identifying  trends  and 
events  that  warrant  consideration  and  narrowing  them  down 
through  an  iterative  process.  This  is  especially  useful  when  con¬ 
ducting  broad  interdisciplinary  studies  outside  the  researcher’s 
field  of  expertise.  For  example,  a  researcher  might  choose  to 
focus  further  research  only  on  events  or  trends  where  the  least 
convergence  of  expert  opinion  exists. 

Finally,  Delphi  can  be  an  economical  way  to  engage  a  large 
number  of  diverse  people  in  a  research  project  with  minimum  in¬ 
trusion  on  their  schedules  while  reducing  political  or  positional 
conflict  and  the  bandwagon  effect.”  As  with  the  other  tools  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  it  can  be  a  powerful  learning  tool  for  the  primary 
research  team  and  could  be  an  aid  to  hypothesis  formulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  technique  has  been  criticized  for  lack¬ 
ing  any  basis  in  forecasting  or  predictive  theory.”  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  testing  done  by  UCLA,  I  can  find  no  basis  to 
contradict  this  charge.  In  all  fairness,  this  charge  can  also  be 
made  about  virtually  all  long-range  forecasting  tools. 

The  technique  has  also  been  criticized  as  subject  to  bias  on  the 
part  of  the  research  team  and  on  the  part  of  the  respondents.^^ 
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The  research  team  could  intentionally  or  unintentionally  shade 
the  questions.  Even  if  the  tesearch  team  could  write  totally  un¬ 
biased  questions,  the  respondents  would  have  professional  or 
personal  biases.  Selection  of  as  broad  a  cross-section  of  experts 
as  possible  may  counter  this  problem. 

An  important  criticism  is  that  the  averaging  used  to  define  the 
consensus  gives  undue  emphasis  to  the  majority,  who  may  be 
‘'wrong."  and  insufficient  attention  to  the  minority  with  a  far- 
out  opinion,  who  may  be  "right."  Also,  averaging  gives  all 
"experts"  equal  weight  even  though  they  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  a  particular  question.’^ 

In  sum,  the  Delphi  technique  is  not  a  scientific  approach  to 
projecting  future  environments.  Particularly  bothersome  is  the 
lack  of  research  team  control  over  the  behavior  of  the  "ex¬ 
perts,"  and  the  relative  lack  of  insight  into  how  the  experts  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  opinions.^*  In  sum,  Delphi  and  its  variations  are 
useful  tools  for  examining  expert  opinion  aiKl  focusing  research 
but  should  be  used  with  a  fiiU  appreciation  of  their  limitations. 

Scenatrio  BuUding.  Scenario  building  is  not  a  method  in  itself, 
but  can  be  a  product  of  many  methods  and  combinations  of 
methods.  It  deserves  special  attention  because  it  is  the  method  of 
choice  for  a  number  of  important  long-range  planning  efforts 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  Within  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  four  scenarios  were  developed  for  use  in  a  recent 
revision  of  the  Joint  Long-Range  Strategic  Appraisal,  the  DOD 
document  which  looks  10-20  years  into  the  future  and  provides 
the  approved  baseline  for  long-range  planning  throughout  DOD. 
The  four  scenarios,  or  alternative  worlds,  were  developed  by  a 
research  team  based  on  interviews  with  over  80  experts. 

A  major  project  was  undertaken  in  the  Air  Force  to  develop 
and  explore  "innovations  in  technology,  operational  concepts, 
and  organization  structure"  which  aim  at  improving  the  Air 
Force’s  ability  to  meet  future  national  security  requirements.^^ 
As  part  of  this  effort,  the  Futures  Group  developed  a  set  of  sce¬ 
narios  describing  four  alternative  worlds  and  the  evolution  of 
events  and  trends  that  would  plausibly  lead  to  those  four 
worlds.®® 
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Sccfuinos  have  tong  been  associated  with  Herman  Kahn,  who 
descnbes  scenanos  as 

hypothetical  sequences  of  events  constnicied  for  the  purpose  of  ftKusing 
attention  on  causal  processes  and  decision  points  They  answer  two 
kinds  of  questioiM.  ( 1 1  Precisely  how  might  some  hypothetical  situation 
come  about,  step  by  step’  and  i2)  What  alternatives  exist,  for  each  ac¬ 
tor.  at  each  step,  for  preveming.  diverting,  or  facilitating  the  pnicess’*' 

Although  a  scenario  itself  can  lead  to  a  single  future,  usually  a 
group  of  scenarios  with  common  elements  is  used  to  illustrate 
how  we  might  transition  from  the  present  through  different  paths 
to  a  range  of  alternatives. 

I  mention  that  scenario  building  is  not  a  method  but  may  be 
done  with  a  variety  of  methods.  Perhaps  this  explains  some  of 
the  vagueness  of  the  term  in  futures  research  and  conditions  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  specific  run  of  a  simulation  model,  a  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  selected  in  a  cross-impact  matrix  analysis,  or  the  result  of 
Delphi  or  genius  forecasting.  Scenarios  may  also  be  quantitative, 
nonquantitative.  cm*  combinations  thereof,  or  they  may  be  simple 
verbal  descriptions  of  events.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  make  methodological  comparisons  of  scenarios  and  other 
methods.  Methodological  comparisons  can  be  made  only  be¬ 
tween  a  specific  scenario  and  some  alternative. 

Although  there  arc  as  many  ways  to  build  scenarios  as  there 
are  problems  to  consider,  scenarios  generally  require  a  degree  of 
integration  that  ultimately  relies  on  expert  judgment  and 
creativity.'’-  Figure  7  illustrates  how  scenarios  were  once  con¬ 
structed  at  a  major  US  corporation,  one  of  the  early  advocates  of 
scenario  use  in  long-range  planning. The  method  is  no  longer 
representative  of  the  company’s  current  strategic  planning  proc¬ 
ess;  however,  it  illustrates  how  scenario  building  crosses  various 
disciplines  and  uses  trend  analysis,  the  Delphi  technique,  cross¬ 
impact  matrix  analysis,  and  trend  impact  analysis  to  provide  a 
mix  of  objective  and  subjective  data.  The  final  step,  however, 
relies  on  a  team  of  scenario  writers  to  integrate  the  informa¬ 
tion.^ 


tg  Umkr  Uncertainty  (New  York;  The  Conference  Btiard.  Inc  .  I97«).  p  H  Rcprmlcd 
.  Nine:  TIA  is  (rend  impact  analysis  and  CIA  is  cniss- impact  analysis 
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Despite  the  diversity  of  methods  used  in  building  scenarios, 
there  are  some  common  ideas  that  can  help  evaluate  a  specific 
scenario  or  determine  whether  a  scenario  is  appropriate  to  the  is¬ 
sue  under  question. 


(a)  We  cannot  predict  the  future,  but  by  designing  a  number  of  plaus¬ 
ible  and  consistent  descriptions  of  hypothetical  future  develop¬ 
ments  or  situations  (scenarios)  we  can  delimit  the  uncertainty  space 
which  we  want  to  take  into  account  in  studying  the  problem  at 
hand. 


(b)  If  we  want  to  anticipate  problems  and  improve  our  future  situation, 
we  should  not  just  assume  that  present  trends  will  continue;  instead 
we  should  design  desirable  futures  (scenarios),  identify  branching 
points  and  mechanisms  of  change  so  as  to  find  actions  which  can 
affect  developments  in  a  desirable  direction. 

(c)  If  we  are  concerned  with  the  future  development  of  a  specific  sys¬ 
tem  or  planning  object  (e.g.,  a  business  firm,  the  energy  system, 
etc.),  it  is  useful  to  make  explicit  assumptions  (scenarios)  about  the 
future  development  of  the  environment  of  the  system  (otherwise 
the^implicit  assumption  is  often  made  that  there  would  be  no 
change  at  all). 

(d)  It  may  be  useful  to  try  to  synthesize  fragmented,  dispersed  and 
sometimes  vague  knowledge  into  a  holistic  and  consistent  picture 
(scenario)  of  a  future  development  or  situation.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  there  are  considerable  cross-impact  effects  be¬ 
tween  developments  in  various  fields  which  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  if  they  are  considered  separately. 


(e)  To  get  a  realistic  picture  of  possible  future  developments  in  an  area 
where  discontinuities  and  changing  trends  may  emerge  as  the  result 
of  specific  events  and  actions,  it  can  be  useful  to  try  to  describe  a 
number  of  hypothetical  developments  as  resulting  in  part  from  the 
decisions  and  actions  of  various  actors. 

(f)  Certain  future  developments  are  considered  unlikely  but  dan¬ 
gerous.  By  making  an  effort  to  imagine  in  some  detail  how  such 
developments  might  arise,  we  may  be  able  to  make  preparations 
which  will  render  them  less  probable  or  less  dangerous.^ 

Scenarios  have  a  number  of  strengths.  Scenarios,  more  than 
any  technique  already  discussed,  are  the  most  adaptable  planning 
tools  because  they  can  combine  elements  of  all  other  forecasting 
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devices,  can  be  tailored  specifically  to  planning  object  or  en¬ 
vironment,  and  can  explicitly  deal  with  the  effect  of  decisions. 

Using  several  scenarios,  the  consequences  of  plans  and  strat¬ 
egies  can  be  tested  against  several  plausible  environments.  Ele¬ 
ments  of  plans  that  do  well  in  more  than  one  environment  may 
be  incorporated  in  a  core  strategy  while  elements  that  appear 
useful  in  less  likely  scenarios  may  be  reserved  for  contingency 
plans. ^  Because  a  variety  of  approaches  are  available,  they  can 
be  tailored  to  the  unique  aspects  of  the  problem  being  consid¬ 
ered.  Scenarios  do  depend  on  the  creativity  of  the  scenario  writer 
or  team,  and  since  many  consist  largely  of  verbal  descriptions, 
they  may  be  more  interesting  and  attention-getting  than  other 
presentations  of  alternative  futures. 

On  the  negative  side,  since  scenarios  do  not  claim  to  be  pre¬ 
dictive,  some  critics  claim  that  scenarios  are  an  ideal  way  for  a 
futurist  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too — to  engage  in  idle  spec¬ 
ulation  without  being  held  responsible.*^  In  the  absence  of  any 
methodological  rigor  or  norms,  scenarios  can  be  all  things  to  all 
people. 

Scenarios  share  many  of  the  shortcoming  of  their  methodol¬ 
ogy.  These  shortcomings  can  be  either  increased  or  decreased 
depending  on  the  method  used  in  the  scenario;  for  example,  if  a 
set  of  scenarios  is  based  on  a  simulation  model  that  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  flawed,  the  flaws  will  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  sce¬ 
narios  generated.  On  the  other  hand,  combining  several  trend 
extrapolations  into  a  scenario  may  minimize  the  impact  of  errors 
in  a  single  trend.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  developing  multi¬ 
ple  scenarios  can  absorb  a  lot  of  resources,  particularly  if  plan¬ 
ning  staffs  are  expected  to  develop  full-scale  plans  for  each 
scenario.^ 

Because  a  large  amount  of  judgment  goes  into  scenario  build¬ 
ing,  the  credibility  of  the  scenario  depends  heavily  on  the  cred¬ 
itability  of  the  scenario  builders.  If  this  function  is  delegated  too 
low  in  the  organization  or  if  it  is  performed  without  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  senior  planners,  the  scenario's  creditability  is  likely 
to  suffer.’® 
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In  sum,  the  popularity  of  scenarios  compared  to  the  more  tra¬ 
ditional  forecasting  tools  may  lie  in  the  apparent  blunders  associ¬ 
ated  with  these  other  tools  and  overzealous  advocacy  of  their 
predictive  powers,  both  of  which  occurred  in  the  1970s.’'  In  sce¬ 
narios,  the  sometimes  overly  optimistic  claims  of  methodologists 
are  replaced  with  frank  humility,  acknowledging  that  we  cannot 
predict  the  future. ’- 

Given  the  current  state-of-the-art  of  forecasting  tools,  the  sce¬ 
nario  building  approach  offers  a  reasonable  method  for  develop¬ 
ing  alternative  futures  for  complex  environments.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  to  combine  the  best  aspects  of  other  available  tech¬ 
niques  with  expert  judgment  without  overselling  the  final  prod¬ 
uct. 

Expert  Judgment  and  Genius  Forecasting.  Discussions  of 
methodologies  make  it  clear  that  no  methodology  is  a  substitute 
for  basic  intellectual  activity.  The  simplest  trend  extrapolation 
fails  to  have  meaning  unless  a  well-informed  mind,  cognizant  of 
Che  strengths  and  limitations  of  the  technique,  is  engaged  to  give 
meaning  to  the  raw  facts.  Interpretation  of  the  data  remains  more 
an  art  than  a  science. 

Similarly,  the  most  elegant  and  esoteric  simulation  model  is 
built  on  a  foundation  of  individual  judgments  that  can  only  have 
credence  if  those  judgments  individually  and  collectively  reflect 
an  appreciation  of  what  makes  a  difference  and  what  cause  pro¬ 
duces  what  effect.  In  virtually  all  future-oriented  work,  expert 
judgment  is  the  link  between  the  real  world  and  methodologies 
which  would  otherwise  be  sterile.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  future- 
oriented  work,  a  point  easy  to  overlook  when  being  confronted 
with  an  intriguing  choice  of  methodologies.  Expert  judgment 
does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  expen  in  a  model  is  a  Renais¬ 
sance  man;  rather,  it  implies  specific  expenise  in  the  problem 
being  considered. 

There  is  a  well-established  place  in  futures  research  for  the 
Renaissance  man.  The  work  of  individuals  such  as  Issac  Asi¬ 
mov,  Herman  Kahn,  and  Daniel  Bell  has  often  been  termed 
genius  forecasting.  Genius  forecasting  is  a  catchall  term  for  the 
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products  of  individuals  who  possess  unusual  intellect  and  broad 
knowledge  and  who  can  synthesize  historical  knowledge  and 
draw  conclusions  about  the  likely  trend  of  events. The  fore¬ 
casting  is  characterized  by  a  holistic  view  of  the  world  and  the 
attempt  to  recognize  broad  trends,  such  as  Herman  Kahn's 
“Basic,  Long-Term  Multifold  Trend”  and  John  Naisbitt’s 
“Megatrend”  views. 

Much  methodological  development  in  futures  research  is  an 
attempt  to  avoid  genius  forecasting,  in  part  because  genius  fore¬ 
casting  has  an  uneven  record  as  a  predictive  method.  Of  late, 
however,  there  has  been  a  recognition  that  the  perspectives  of¬ 
fered  integrate  results  from  the  whole  range  of  forecasting  tech¬ 
niques  and  overcome  some  of  their  limitations.  Notably,  the 
Futures  Group  used  genius  forecasting  to  develop  scenarios  for 
the  Air  Force  Innovation  Task  Force. 

Genius  forecasting  offers  a  way  to  probe  the  future  without 
bogging  down  in  methodological  traps  and  has  proven  to  be  a 
source  of  innovation,  which  often  produces  interesting  products; 
Naisbitt’s  Megatrends  was  on  the  New  York  Times  bestseller  list 
for  60  weeks. 

Of  course,  the  credibility  of  genius  forecasting  relies  almost 
totally  on  the  credibility  of  the  person  doing  it,  and  Renaissance 
men  are  in  short  supply.  A  more  serious  criticism  is  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  not  reproducible.  This  limitation  is  especially  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  public  policy  formulation  arena  where  skeptics 
abound. 

In  sum,  expert  judgment  and  genius  forecasting  should  be 
considered  valid  approaches  to  probing  complex  futures,  as  they 
offer  ways  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  complexity  of  the  real 
world  and  the  simplicity  of  even  the  most  complex  methodol¬ 
ogy.  As  a  source  of  insight  and  innovation,  they  are  un¬ 
paralleled.  Because  their  processes  are  neither  reproducible  nor 
transparent,  expert  judgment  and  genius  forecasting  should  not 
be  the  sole  basis  for  public  policy  formulation;  only  the  genius 
or  expert  himself  can  properly  defend  his  work. 

All  planning  requires  that  the  planner  have  an  explicit  or  im¬ 
plicit  image  of  the  future  state  of  the  planning  object.  Trend 
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analysis  and  related  methodologies — or  simply  an  implicit  belief 
that  things  tomorrow  will  be  much  like  today — are  sufficient  for 
short-range  planning.  As  the  planning  horizon  moves  further  into 
the  future,  uncertainty  increases,  and  the  probability  increases 
that  new  factors  will  replace  old  ones  as  the  dominant  factors. 
When  examining  long-range  planning  ( 10  to  20  years)  and  com¬ 
plex  planning  environments,  there  are  no  tools  that  will  allow 
more  than  a  gross  estimate  of  what  the  future  environment  will 
be  like.  Thus,  the  concept  of  using  a  range  of  alternative  futures, 
developed  using  a  mix  of  methodologies  and  expert  Judgment, 
offers  the  most  promise  that  plans  will  provide  a  hedge  against 
an  uncertainty  in  the  future. 

4.  Long'Range  Planniiig,  Alternative  Futures, 

and  Their  Relation  to  National  Security  Planning 

Tying  together  everything  said  so  far  in  the  broad  context  of 
the  national  security  policy-making  process,  the  next  section  re¬ 
lates  the  long-range  planning  models  and  methods  for  develop¬ 
ing  alternative  futures  to  national  security  planning  and  indicates 
which  models  and  methods  are  most  applicable  to  that  process. 
A  number  of  planning  models  and  methods  that  1  have  not  cov¬ 
ered  exist;  the  considerations  here  can  easily  be  applied  to  them 
also. 

The  Planning  Environment.  Planning  for  national  security  is 
perhaps  the  most  complex  task  the  Government  performs.  Al¬ 
though  national  security  does  not  include  every  government 
function,  it  does  include  many,  according  to  Harold  Brown,  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense; 

National  security,  then,  is  the  ability  to  preserve  the  nation's  physical 
integrity  and  territory;  to  maintain  its  economic  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  on  reasonable  terms;  to  protect  its  nature,  institutions,  and 
governance  from  disruption  from  outside;  and  to  control  its  borders.^** 

National  security  policy  deals  with  many  interrelated  disci¬ 
plines,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  military  strategy  formula¬ 
tion,  economics,  domestic  politics,  and  diplomacy.^''  Thus, 
national  security  planning  occurs  in  a  diverse  policy  formulation 


environment  with  many  players.  The  President,  his  key  advisors 
and  the  National  Security  Council  play  the  central  roles.  The 
State  Department,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Congress  all 
are  mnuenced  by  the  media  and  the  public.^s  Figure  8  illustrates 
e  complexity  of  the  national  security  policy-making  environ¬ 
ment  This  environment  is  characterized  by  bureaucratic  rela- 
lonships,  political  decisionmaking  and  a  large  dose  of  personal 
intJu  mce— m  short— bargaining  rather  than  analysis.79  Even  in 
tms  ecumlec  ^Kviirrment,  however,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
m  v.e  some  observations  reg.-u’ding  the  utility  of  long-range  plan- 
model'  and  methods  of  developing  alternative  futures. 


Source:  Amos  Jordan.  William  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  others,  American  Na¬ 
tional  Security:  Policy  and  Process  (Baltimore;  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
s.ty  Press,  1981).  p.  202.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Figure  8.  The  naiionol  security  policy-making  environment. 
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Observations  on  Long-Range  Planning  Models.  The  Air  Force 
had  its  force  structure  development  model  designed  for  a  specific 
result:  force  structure.  Its  best  use  is  at  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  level  (although  it  is  an  excellent  tool  to  support  advocacy 
for  force  structure  requirements  at  any  level)  where  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  military  threat  and  strategy — the  major  drivers 
in  the  model — occur.  Thus,  this  model  is  an  excellent  compo¬ 
nent  of  a  national  security  planning  process  but  is  not  readily 
adaptable  to  broad  strategic  planning  for  national  security.  For 
this  purpose,  more  general  models  are  needed  (and  are,  in  fact, 
used  in  the  Air  Force). 

The  Futures  Group  model,  more  readily  adaptable  to  the  com¬ 
plex  national  security  environment,  considers  a  wide  variety  of 
alternative  futures  and  generates  a  variety  of  policy  options.  A 
signiHcant  difference  between  this  approach  and  the  Air  Force 
force  structure  model  is  that  the  Futures  Group  generates  goals 
rather  than  starting  with  goals  as  the  Air  Force  model  does.  Goal 
generation  should  be  a  feature  of  any  national-level  long-range 
planning  model. 

However,  the  Futures  Group  model  is  somewhat  reactive 
since  it  begins  with  forecasts  of  the  environment  and,  from  these 
environments,  generates  goals.  Despite  the  feedback  loop  be¬ 
tween  the  goals  and  the  forecasts,  I  believe  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  users  to  develop  goals  in  reaction  to  a  preexisting 
environmental  forecast.  This  sort  of  orientation  is  appropriate  to 
an  entity  operating  in  an  environment  over  which  it  has  marginal 
influence.  This  is  not  the  case  for  a  superpower.  Thus,  this 
model  would  be  applicable  to  national  security  planning  only  in 
special  situations  where  US  influence  is  limited. 

Of  the  three  models,  Ascher  and  Overholt's  strategy  formula¬ 
tion  model  is  the  most  adaptable  to  US  national  security  plan¬ 
ning.  First,  it  is  a  proactive  model  beginning  with  interests  that 
act  on  an  environment.  Second,  it  uses  stable,  general  interests 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  US  security  interests  have  remained 
relatively  stable  over  many  years,  regardless  of  changes  in  the 
external  world. ^  Finally,  the  conceptualization  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  reflects  the  US  condition  as  a  powerful  actor  on  the  world 
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scene,  yet  subject  to  influence  by  events  beyond  its  control  (for 
example,  the  OPEC  oil  shock).  With  the  addition  of  a  feedback 
loop  between  strategies  and  interests,  this  model  is  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  for  use  in  national  security  planning. 

Observations  on  Methodologies.  Obviously,  no  single  meth¬ 
odology  is  adequate  for  national  security  planning.  Ideally,  a 
mix  of  methodologies  will  be  used  to  cope  with  the  many  com¬ 
plexities.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  characteristics  of  the 
methodologies  that  warrant  discussion. 

Trend  extrapolation  is  one-dimensional  and  best  suited  for 
easily  quantiflable  data.  Most  national  security  planning  will  rely 
on  trend  information  as  a  part  of  the  process;  however,  trend  in¬ 
formation  should  rarely  be  a  deciding  factor  in  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  because  of  the  increasing  uncertainty  associated  with  trends 
over  the  longer  planning  horizons  and  the  dominance  of  non- 
quantifiable  factors  in  most  national  security  matters. 

Simulation  models  share  some  of  the  same  characteristics  of 
trend  extrapolation  and  are  generally  so  technically  complex  that 
only  a  few  people  in  the  decisionmaking  apparatus  would  have 
confidence  in  or  understand  the  underlying  assumptions  and 
processes.  Simulation  models  should  normally  be  used  to  de¬ 
velop  insights  which,  once  developed,  can  be  justified  and  artic¬ 
ulated  on  their  own  merit  without  falling  back  on  the  inner 
workings  of  the  model. 

Cross-impact  matrix  analysis  is  more  transparent  than  simula¬ 
tion  modeling  because  the  matrix  itself  can  be  viewed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  relatively  nontechnical  terms.  However,  computerized 
manipulation  of  the  matrix  produces  some  of  the  same  limita¬ 
tions  of  simulation  modeling  (technical,  not  transparent).  There¬ 
fore,  like  simulation  modeling,  it  is  mdst  appropriate  as  an  initial 
analytic  tool  to  gain  insight,  not  as  an  advocacy  tool  in  a  policy¬ 
making  forum. 

Although  the  Delphi  technique  has  methodological  shortcom¬ 
ings  as  an  analytic  tool,  it  is  the  only  tool  which  can  readily  be 
used  to  represent  the  consensus  of  experts.  The  technical  aspects 
of  Delphi  are  relatively  straightforward,  involving  mainly  the 
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concept  of  averaging.  The  main  inputs  are  qualifications  of  the 
experts  and  the  Delphi  questions,  both  of  which  can  be  evaluated 
by  a  knowledgeable  policy  maker.  Since  consensus  is  a  common 
component  of  policy  making,  the  Delphi  technique  deserves  a 
higher  rating  than  method  of  last  resort"  in  the  national  se¬ 
curity  decisionmaking  environment. 

In  this  assessment  of  methodologies  for  applicability  in  long- 
range  planning,  scenario  building,  expert  judgment  and  genius 
forecasting  tie  for  methods  of  first  choice.  All  are  very  broad 
and  can  be  supported  by  a  wide  variety  of  less  comprehensive 
methodologies.  The  approaches  are  quite  different  in  many  ways 
but  reflect  what  we  see  daily  in  the  policy-making  process.  Sce¬ 
nario  building  accommodates  the  "what-if"  mentality  that  is 
part  and  parcel  of  public  debate,  and  genius  forecasting  and  ex¬ 
pert  judgment  reflect  the  way  some  of  our  most  notable  leaders 
(e.g.,  Henry  Kissinger)  operate.  These  approaches  should  be 
readily  acceptable  in  the  national  security  planning  process. 

In  sum,  for  long-range  national  security  planning,  this  broad 
assessment  indicates  that  a  broad,  proactive  planning  model, 
such  as  the  Ascher  and  Overholt  strategy  fmmulation  model,  and 
the  less  technical  methodologies  for  developing  alternative  fu¬ 
tures,  such  as  scenario  building,  expert  judgment  and  genius 
forecasting,  are  preferred.  The  more  detailed,  technical  ap¬ 
proaches  are  apt  to  be  too  specialized  or  to  be  misunderstood  in 
the  wide-ranging  national  security  policy  development  environ¬ 
ment.  Such  approaches  are  best  reserved  for  supporting  roles. 

The  long-range  national  security  planner  faces  a  complex  de¬ 
cisionmaking  environment.  However,  a  common-sense  appraisal 
of  the  planning  model  methodological  options  in  relation  to  the 
policy-making  environment  is  possible,  as  1  have  illustrated. 
Armed  with  an  awareness  of  strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  long- 
range  planner  has  an  excellent  chance  of  making  a  positive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  national  security  policy  formulation  dialogue. 
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Coping  with 
Alternative  Soviet  Futures: 

A  Case  Study  in 
Strategic  Planning 


F.  DOUGLAS  WHITEHOUSE 


Future  events  do  not  occur  at  random;  the  future  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor  is  a  function  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  acquired  in  the  past  and  decisions  made  in  the 
present.  If  today’s  decisions  are  based  on  clearly  de¬ 
fined  objectives  and  some  notion  (whether  visionary  or 
calculated)  of  the  environment  in  which  we  expect  the 
results  of  our  decisions  to  play  out,  the  process  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  these  decisions  is  known  as  strategic  planning. 

Strategic  planning,  then,  is  a  way  of  thinking  about 
the  future,  thinking  about  what  we  want  (that  is,  defin¬ 
ing  our  objectives  or  interests),  thinking  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  likely  to  surround  us  in  pursuing  our 
objectives  (projecting  alternative  environments),  and 
thinking  about  ways  to  achieve  our  objectives  either 
within  the  constraints  of  these  environments  or  by 
influencing  events  to  achieve  a  preferred  environment 
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(developing  a  strategy,  a  course  of  action).  Although  the  future 
is  fraught  with  uncertainty  resulting  from  inadequate  knowledge 
and  excessive  complexity,  strategic  planning  offers  us  a  frame¬ 
work  for  reducing  or  at  least  defining  the  uncertainties. 

1.  The  Process  of  Strategic  Planning 

There  is  no  single  right  method  for  strategic  planning.  Instead, 
there  are  a  variety  of  techniques  or  tools  available  to  aid  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  organization,  or  the  nation  in  systematically  thinking 
about  the  future  and  in  organizing  thoughts  into  a  coherent  plan 
of  action.  These  tools  range  from  simple  intuition  to  complex 
mathematical  models  designed  to  assess  the  impact  of  changes  in 
hundreds  of  variables  simultaneously.  The  literature  on  strategic 
planning  is  rich  in  methodological  techniques.' 

For  any  given  exercise  in  strategic  planning,  the  specific  tools 
employed  will  depend  on  who  is  doing  the  planning  and  for  what 
purpose.  A  corporation  planning  a  future  product  line,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  likely  to  rely  heavily  on  market  surveys  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ingenuity  of  its  leaders.  A  nation  engaged  in  developing 
a  five-year  or  longer  plan  for  its  economy  is  lUcely  to  employ  a 
variety  of  sophisticated  modeling  techniques  to  gauge  the  inter¬ 
action  among  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  and  assess  the 
impact  of  alternative  resource  allocation  patterns.  Regardless  of 
the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  exercise,  all  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  involves  forecasting:  projecting  our  interests  or  objectives 
and  assessing  their  relevance  for  the  time  period  in  question, 
projecting  the  key  variables  that  will  drive  the  alternative  en¬ 
vironments  in  which  we  must  operate,  and  projecting  the  impact 
of  our  actions  (our  strategy)  on  the  alternative  environments. 

Defining  Objectives.  Projections  into  the  future,  whether  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  environments,  or  strategics,  involve  coping  with  uncer¬ 
tainty.  In  defining  objectives,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
they  will  be  relevant  for  the  time-frame  being  considered.  In 
general,  the  more  specific  the  objective,  the  shorter  the  time 
horizon  of  its  relevancy.  For  example,  an  objective  to  minimize 
the  threat  of  nuclear  confrontation  would  be  relevant  only  as 
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long  as  nuclear  weapons  remain  viable  instruments  of  war,  but 
an  objective  to  minimize  the  threat  of  superpower  confrontation 
would  be  relevant  for  any  and  all  weapon  systems  that  might  ex¬ 
ist  during  any  time  period  of  interest.  In  other  words,  when  de¬ 
fining  objectives  in  the  face  of  uncertainty,  we  must  state  the 
objectives  at  a  high  enough  level  of  generality  to  ensure  that  they 
remain  relevant  throughout  the  time-frame  under  consideration. - 

Simply  listing  interests  or  objectives  at  a  high  level  of  gener¬ 
ality,  however,  is  not  enough.  If  projections  are  to  be  useful  in 
strategic  planning,  we  must  attempt  to  weight  the  objectives — 
deciding  which  ones  are  most  important  during  the  time  period 
of  interest — and  discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  various  objectives 
complement  or  contradict  one  another.^  This  will  be  illustrated 
later,  in  section  II,  where  I  define  our  interests  in  coping  with  al¬ 
ternative  Soviet  futures. 

Projecting  Environments.  Unlike  the  case  of  objectives,  pro¬ 
jecting  environments  in  the  face  of  uncertainty  cannot  be  han¬ 
dled  by  moving  to  higher  levels  of  generality.  To  do  so  would 
likely  produce  environments  composed  of  redundant  statements 
that  would  be  of  little  use  to  policy  makers.  Nor  can  we  simply 
take  snapshots  of  what  the  environment  will  be  like  20  or  30 
years  from  now.  In  both  cases  we  lack  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  potential  interactions  among  events  and  trends  to  provide 
meaningful  statements  about  the  results  of  such  interactions.  We 
can,  however,  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  future  trends  and  events 
by  (1)  projecting  several  alternative  environments,  each  depict¬ 
ing  a  different  but  important  pattern  of  interactions,  and  (2)  ex¬ 
ploiting  what  we  know  about  the  behavior  of  past  trends  and 
events.  To  ensure  that  each  projected  alternative  environment  is 
realistic,  we  must  describe  each  step  in  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  from  the  present  to  the  future.  That  is,  we  must  construct 
scenarios.  Moreover,  the  alternative  environments  must  be  rele¬ 
vant  (that  is,  they  must  describe  trends  that  affect  our  objec¬ 
tives),  and  they  must  be  coherent  (meaning  that  the  trends  and 
events  must  follow  some  overall  theme,  such  as  economic  stag¬ 
nation  or  technology-led  innovation  and  growth).* 
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Methods  for  projecting  alternative  environments  abound 
throughout  the  strategic  planning  literature.  The  forecasting  tech¬ 
niques  common  to  operations  research,  for  example,  clearly 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in  projecting  alternative  environ¬ 
ments.  Although  these  methods  provide  a  means  of  dealing  sys¬ 
tematically  with  much  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  pro¬ 
jections,  they  are  not  foolproof.  Nor  can  they  substitute  for  hu¬ 
man  intuition.  Reflective  thinking  and  judgment  are  as  important 
as  formal  techniques  in  assessing  future  events  and  trends  and 
should  be  employed  liberally  in  any  study  of  the  future.  In  the 
words  of  Albert  Einstein, 

I  believe  in  intuition  and  inspiration  ...  at  times  I  feel  certain  that  I  am 
right  while  not  knowing  the  reason  ....  Imagination  is  more  important 
than  knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  limited,  whereas  imagination 
embraces  the  entire  world,  stimulating  progress,  giving  birth  to  evolu¬ 
tion.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  real  factor  in  scientific  research.^ 

Accordingly,  the  alternative  environments  projected  for  the 

I  USSR  in  this  paper  draw  heavily  on  my  own  inmition  and  imag¬ 

ination  based  on  nearly  20  years  of  research  experience  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order.  The  Soviet  environments  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  paper  should  not  be  interpreted  as  “either/or”  al- 

I  tematives.  Rather  they  should  be  considered  as  potential  points 

on  a  continuum  of  possibilities.  Defining  a  precise  scenario  or 
“best  guess”  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  analysis.  Instead,  my 
focus  is  on  developing  a  strategy  to  cope  with  the  range  of  possi¬ 
ble  scenarios  bounded  by  the  two  I  describe. 

Developing  Strategies.  Developing  alternative  strategies  to 
match  each  of  our  alternative  environments  would  be  a  useful 
exercise  only  if  we  could  shift  readily  from  one  strategy  to  an¬ 
other  as  circumstances  warranted,  and  only  if  such  shifts  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  influence  on  the  environments.  Clearly,  however,  the 
United  States  is  such  a  powerful  actor  on  the  world  scene  that 
changes  in  our  strategy  would  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
evolution  of  any  future  environment.  In  addition,  the  purpose  of 
strategic  planning  is  to  facilitate  today’s  decisions  which  gener- 

,  ally  are  responsive  to  only  one  strategy.  For  example,  decisions 
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which  implement  major  R&D  programs  or  the  construction  of 
major  capital  goods  are  expected  to  be  relevant  for  decades.  To 
be  effective,  such  decisions  should  be  taken  in  the  context  of  a 
single  broad  strategy  designed  to  deal  with  those  elements  com¬ 
mon  to  the  most  important  alternative  environments.  Taken  col¬ 
lectively,  such  elements  can  be  referred  to  as  the  core 
environment  and  the  strategy  for  coping  with  them,  or  simply  as 
the  core  strategy.^ 

The  core  strategy  is  much  like  a  national  doctrine,  providing  a 
clear  area  of  guidance  within  which  policy  makers  can  maneu¬ 
ver,  but  the  articulation  of  a  core  strategy  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  strategic  plan.  The  core  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
basic  strategy  designed  to  influence  the  environment  toward  the 
preferred  alternative  and  to  successfully  fulfill  our  objectives.  As 
Ascher  and  Overholt  put  it,  “Whereas  the  core  strategy  deals 
with  the  constants  of  the  environments,  the  basic  strategy  copes 
with  the  variable  features.”^ 

The  final  element  in  putting  together  a  strategic  plan  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  hedging  strategy  to  cope  with  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingencies— events  outside  the  range  of  possibilities  covered  by 
the  alternative  environments.  Such  events  include  surprises 
whose  occurrence,  although  extremely  important,  would  be 
highly  improbable;  specific  examples  relevant  to  this  would  in¬ 
clude  a  full-scale  revolt  in  Eastern  Europe  or  a  complete  switch 
in  the  Soviet  economic  systems  to  a  maiket  orientation.  Hedging 
strategies  differ  from  core  and  basic  strategies  in  that  the  former 
are  usually  a  series  of  ad  hoc  contingency  plans  rather  than  fully 
articulated  strategic  concepts.  Generally,  the  more  complete  the 
basic  strategy,  the  less  the  need  for  hedging  measures.^  Real¬ 
istically,  however,  a  basic  strategy  that  covers  all  possible  con¬ 
tingencies  would  probably  be  of  such  complexity  as  to  render  it 
useless  to  policy  makers.  A  simple  straightforward  basic  strat¬ 
egy,  together  with  a  hedging  strategy  to  cover  only  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  probable  contingencies,  would  be  of  much 
greater  value  to  the  policy  making  community. 

The  steps  of  defining  objectives,  projecting  environments,  and 
developing  strategies  represent  only  one  approach  to  strategic 
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planning.  There  are  many  others,  to  be  sure.  But  it  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  process  as  described  is  the  most  relevant  for  strategic 
planning  on  a  national  level.  I  use  this  process  in  devising  a  stra¬ 
tegic  plan  for  the  United  States  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  Union 
during  roughly  the  next  30  years.  In  so  doing,  I  have  drawn  on 
the  thoughts  of  Government  administrators,  military  planners, 
and  academic  scholars,  as  conveyed  through  their  lectures  and 
writings,  and  on  my  own  experience  in  analyzing  Soviet  affairs. 
I  would  not  presume  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  plan  I  have 
fashioned  represents  or  even  approximates  a  panacea  for  US  pol¬ 
icy  makers,  nor  even  that  it  represents  rigorous  adherence  to  the 
steps  I  have  just  described.  Rather,  the  effort  is  offered  as  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  thinking  about  the  future,  a  point  of  departure  for  more 
rigorous  and  thoughtful  analyses  of  the  issues  raised.  If  my  case 
study  does  nothing  more  than  raise  questions  about  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  scenarios  generated,  it  will  have  accomplished  its 
goal. 

2.  Defining  US  Objectives 

In  defining  objectives  for  some  future  period  we  need  to  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  criteria  we  want  these  objectives  to  meet.  One 
criterion  is  relevancy.  An  equally  important  criterion  for  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  a  nation,  in  my  view,  is  consistency  with  the  basic 
values  and  beliefs  of  the  nation.  For  if  the  objectives  of  a  nation 
fail  to  reflect  its  values,  they  will  also  fail  to  receive  the  support 
of  its  people.  In  a  democracy,  any  plan  of  action  based  on  such 
objectives  will  be  doomed  to  failure. 

What,  then,  do  we  value  as  a  nation?  At  the  most  basic  level, 
our  values  are  clear;  we  believe  in  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Put  in  an  international  context,  these  values  could  be 
restated  as  peace,  security,  and  self-determination.  A  peaceful 
world  is  not  life  threatening,  and  Americans,  for  the  most  part, 
are  interested  in  promoting  peace.  Security  to  a  democratic  peo¬ 
ple  implies  liberty:  freedom  from  the  threat  of  tyranny  imposed 
from  beyond  one’s  borders  and  freedom  from  the  fear  of  total 
annihilation.  Such  is  the  liberty  that  comes  from  national 
strength — strength  of  will,  strength  of  purpose,  and  strength  of 
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means;  Americans  place  a  high  value  on  strength  and  security. 
The  link  between  pursuit  of  happiness  and  self-determination  is 
perhaps  a  bit  more  elusive,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  no  nation's 
people  can  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  happiness  without  first  attaining 
self-determination.  As  Americans,  we  have  espoused  self-deter¬ 
mination  for  all  nations  as  a  basic  intent  of  our  foreign  policy  for 
generations. 

With  these  basic  values  in  mind,  our  goal  is  to  formulate 
meaningful  objectives  consistent  with  these  values  and  relevant 
to  our  relations  with  the  USSR  through  the  first  decade  or  so  of 
the  21st  century.  Here,  we  run  into  a  perennial  chicken  and  egg 
problem  that  continuously  plagues  strategic  planners.  How  can 
we  derive  objectives  unless  we  know  how  the  USSR  is  going  to 
behave  during  the  next  30  years?  Although  this  question  might 
suggest  that  we  should  start  by  projecting  the  future  environment 
and  then  formulate  our  objectives,  it  only  demonstrates  the  itera¬ 
tive  nature  of  strategic  planning  and  the  need  for  continual  feed¬ 
back  and  adjustment  as  the  planning  evolves.  As  a  starting  point 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  basic  nature  of  the  USSR  and 
the  factors  that  motivate  its  leaders,  and  for  this  we  can  draw  on 
the  historical  record. 

It  is  clear  after  nearly  70  years  that  the  USSR  represents  a  to¬ 
talitarian  regime  committed  to  defending  an  internal  system  of 
rule  that  permits  no  opposition,  and  is  interested  in  subverting  to 
that  same  system  any  nation  that  provides  the  opportunity  to  do 
so — including  the  United  States.  Because  Soviet  leaders  seek  le¬ 
gitimacy  through  control  and  subversion,  the  totalitarian  nature 
of  the  system  probably  will  endure  for  at  least  several  genera¬ 
tions.  As  the  interests  of  the  USSR  are  likely  to  remain  inimical 
to  our  own,  and  promote  behavior  that  could  pose  a  threat  to  our 
own  values,  our  objectives  in  coping  with  the  USSR  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  must  be  oriented  toward  either  changing  the  USSR’s  inter¬ 
ests,  altering  its  behavior,  or  inhibiting  its  ability  to  act. 
Attempting  to  change  Soviet  interests  would  involve  altering  the 
basic  values  of  Moscow's  political  leadership,  a  task  we  could 
no  more  accomplish  than  they  with  ours.  Moreover,  historically 
most  attempts  to  alter  the  USSR's  behavior  by  peaceful  means 
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have  been  fruitless.  Tlius,  we  are  left  with  the  third  option,  in¬ 
hibiting  Soviet  ability  to  act  (to  behave  in  ways  that  threaten  our 
values). 

Accordingly,  based  on  our  third  option,  I  have  selected  the 
following  three  major  objectives  as  the  foundation  of  a  strategic 
plan  for  coping  with  the  USSR  over  the  next  30  years. 


H 
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a.  To  deter  Soviet  aggression:  to  restrain  or  discourage  through 
fear  any  acts  of  violence  directed  at  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation;  to  create  an  environment  that  raises  the  cost  to 
Moscow  of  any  hostile  acts  committed  beyond  its  borders. 

b.  To  contain  Soviet  influence:  to  prevent  the  USSR  from  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducting  activities  beyond  its  borders  that  might 
enhance  its  ability  to  exercise  hegemony  over  any  nation  or 
to  disrupt  any  US  or  allied  alliances;  to  limit  Soviet  use  of 
space  for  hostile  or  threatening  purposes. 

c.  To  minimize  the  threat  of  superpower  confrontation:  to 
create  an  environment  that  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of 
total  war  between  the  major  world  powers;  to  discourage  the 
notion  by  any  world  power  that  it  could  engage  successfully 
in  a  limited  war  with  the  United  States,  either  directly  or 
through  surrogates. 

I  believe,  these  objectives  reflect  our  values  of  peace,  security, 
and  self-determination,  though  not  necessarily  in  that  order.  In¬ 
deed,  neither  the  objectives  nor  the  values  are  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.  Each  overlaps  and  supports  the  others. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  these  objectives  correspond  roughly 
to  US  policy  goals  that  have  been  pursued  in  one  way  or  another 
for  about  40  years,  and  with  some  success.  Because  some  ver¬ 
sion  of  these  objectives  has  been  articulated  by  this  country’s 
senior  leaders  for  the  last  four  decades,  the  objectives  can  be 
thought  of  as  expressing  the  US  leadership’s  guidance  to  the 
planning  process. 

Merely  identifying  US  objectives,  however,  is  not  sufficient 
to  move  us  to  the  next  stage  in  the  planning  process.  As  noted, 
our  efforts  must  include  some  evaluation  of  the  objectives  in 
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terms  of  their  relevance,  their  complements,  and  their  contradic¬ 
tions.  A  few  words  are  also  in  order  about  their  relationship  to 
one  another. 

Each  of  the  objectives  overlaps  and  supports  the  others.  For 
example,  if  we  could  successfully  deter  Soviet  aggression  we 
would  have  contained  to  some  degree  the  spread  of  Soviet  influ¬ 
ence,  since  aggression  is  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
USSR  expands  its  sphere  of  influence.  Similarly,  a  successful 
policy  of  containment  could,  in  some  cases,  raise  the  cost  to 
Moscow  of  aggressive  action,  which,  in  turn,  could  reduce  the 
threat  of  a  superpower  confrontation. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  considerable  complement  among 
the  objectives,  the  potential  for  conflict  or  contradiction  is  also 
present.  A  policy  designed  to  deter  Soviet  aggression,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  conceivably  require  the  use  of  force,  resulting  in  a 
heightened  risk  of  superpower  confrontation.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  excessive  emphasis  on  avoiding  confrontation  could  result  in 
a  de  facto  policy  of  appeasement,  undermining  both  deterrence 
and  containment. 

The  key  to  achieving  a  complement  instead  of  a  contradiction 
among  our  objectives  lies  in  designing  a  strategy  whose  individ¬ 
ual  elements  are  themselves  complementary.  For  a  nation  such 
as  the  United  States,  this  can  be  accomplished  best  by  formaliz¬ 
ing  the  strategic  planning  process  and  engaging  in  it  on  a  contin¬ 
uing  and  consistent  basis,  periodically  altering  elements  of  the 
plan  to  meet  new  or  changing  circumstances.^  For  this  case 
study,  then,  a  final  assessment  of  our  objectives  must  wait  the 
construction  of  our  strategy  for  meeting  them. 

A  brief  judgment  about  the  relative  weights  that  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  our  objectives:  clearly,  deterring  Soviet  aggression  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  our  objectives,  for  without  a  determined  and 
convincing  policy  of  deterrence  we  run  a  high  risk  of  confronta¬ 
tion  at  best  and  annihilation  at  worst.  The  remaining  objectives 
carry  nearly  equal  weights,  in  my  opinion.  If  forced  to  choose,  I 
would  have  to  give  the  edge  to  containing  Soviet  influence  as  I 
have  defined  it.  Success  in  meeting  this  objective  would  mean 
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that  a  supeqxiwer  confrontation  would  have  to  be  initiated  by  the 
USSR,  and  if  our  objective  of  deterrence — to  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  ascribed  the  greatest  weight — were  also  successful,  the 
risk  of  a  Soviet  initiated  confrontation  would  be  minimized. 


3.  Projecting  Alternative  Soviet  Environments 

What  will  the  USSR  be  like  in  the  21st  century?  Will  we  be 
able  to  achieve  the  objectives  1  outlined?  If  the  trends  of  the  last 
decade  in  the  Soviet  economy  and  society  are  harbingers  of  the 
future,  we  could  face  a  much  weaker  USSR  than  we  know  to¬ 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  trends  are  reversed  as  a  result  of 
new  and  enlightened  leadership  policies  or  major  breakthroughs 
in  technology,  we  could  face  a  much  more  powerful  adversary. 
Where  on  this  spectrum  of  possibilities  will  the  USSR  emerge, 
and  how  much  impact  will  the  United  States  have  on  the  out¬ 
come?  These  are  the  issues  to  which  to  turn. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  know  precisely  what  the  environment 
of  the  future  will  hold.  At  best  we  can  only  postulate  a  logical 
progression  of  events  based  on  what  we  know  to  exist  now,  what 
we  know  about  the  behavior  of  those  trends  that  brought  us  to 
the  present,  and  what  we  think  alternative  combinations  and  per¬ 
mutations  of  these  trends  might  yield  in  the  future.  Fortunately, 
some  of  these  combinations  and  permutations  are  more  know- 
able  than  others  and  can  be  projected  with  considerable  confi¬ 
dence  (for  example,  demographic  trends).  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  trends  usually  are  not  the  most  important  ones. 
For  the  latter  (such  as  leadership  attitudes),  we  generally  can  of¬ 
fer  only  educated  guesses  based  on  past  experience. 

In  projecting  alternative  Soviet  environments,  I  elect  to  de¬ 
velop  scenarios  that  represent  two  points  on  a  continuum  of 
plausible  outcomes.  Neither  of  these  scenarios  are  radical  ex¬ 
tremes.  They  are  far  apart,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  not  so  ex¬ 
treme  to  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  Instead,  the  scenarios  cover 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  range  of  plausible  outcomes 
that  others  can  ponder  and  refine.  No  doubt,  the  actual  environ¬ 
ment  will  be  somewhere  between  the  scenarids — its  features 
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determined,  in  part,  by  US  ability  to  foresee  opportunities  and 
plan  specific  policy  actions  to  influence  the  course  of  events. 
One  scenario  is  based  on  a  continuation,  and  eventual  worsen¬ 
ing,  of  the  economic  and  social  trends  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  mid-seventies,  resulting  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  economic  stagnation  or  decline,  a  loss  of  influence 
abroad,  and  a  diminution  of  Soviet  military  power  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States.  My  other  scenario  is  based  on  technology-led  in¬ 
novation  and  growth,  reflecting  major  breakthroughs  in  energy 
technology  and  farming,  as  well  as  advances  in  the  use  of  outer 
space.  Its  result  is  a  reversal  of  the  declining  economic  trends, 
and  a  lessening  of  the  apathy  that  has  characterized  Soviet  so¬ 
ciety.  Which  environment  is  more  likely  to  occur?  I  will  leave 
that  question  for  others  to  decide  for  themselves.  Obviously,  the 
former  is  the  preferred  scenario,  but  the  process  of  getting  to  this 
scenario  will  present  some  difficult  decisions  for  US  policy¬ 
makers,  which  if  not  taken  could  create  as  much  potential  danger 
as  that  inherent  in  the  Soviet  high-growth  environment. 

In  both  scenarios,  the  Soviet  regime  remains  committed  to  its 
ideological  underpinnings,  and  in  each  scenario  energy  is  a  key 
driver.  Although  the  energy  factor  may  sound  like  economic  de¬ 
terminism,  it  is  not.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  scenarios 
that  could  emerge  between  the  two  described  here.  The  energy 
issue  has  been  emphasized  in  both  scenarios  because  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  because  the  contrast  illustrates  the  diversity  of  plausible 
outcomes.  One  particularly  disturbing  issue  emerges  from  these 
two  scenarios.  To  the  extent  that  they  may  be  equally  plausible, 
the  disparity  between  them  could  represent  a  potential  gap  within 
the  body  of  informed  opinion.  Thus,  any  effort  we  can  make  to¬ 
ward  narrowing  that  gap  in  advance  of  major  US  policy  deci¬ 
sions  might  improve  the  chances  for  success  of  such  decisions. 

Some  may  wonder  why  a  scenario  depicting  reform-led  inno¬ 
vation  and  growth  was  not  developed.  First,  what  some  consider 
to  be  reform,  others  assess  as  simply  a  change  in  policy  direc¬ 
tion.  Second,  and  more  important,  an  innovative  high-growth 
USSR  stimulated  by  technological  change  would  in  my  opinion 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  major  internal  reforms  in  order  to  be 
effective. 
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Soviet  Economic  Stagnation.  When  Mikhail  Gorbachev  came 
to  power  in  1985,  the  USSR  faced  a  convergence  of  economic 
constraints  and  social  malaise  unlike  anything  it  has  encountered 
since  WW  II.  The  simple  growth  formula  upon  which  Soviet 
leaders  have  relied  for  the  past  40  years — maximum  inputs  of  la¬ 
bor  and  capital — no  longer  yielded  the  annual  growth  dividends 
that  traditionally  provided  sizeable  resources  for  consumption, 
investment,  and  defense.  Rising  costs  of  raw  materials,  energy 
shortages,  slowing  growth  in  labor  and  capital  resources,  and 
sluggish  productivity  had  taken  a  severe  toll  on  the  economy 
since  the  mid-1970s. 

After  1975,  growth  in  heavy  industry  slowed  sharply  and, 
with  it,  the  wherewithal  to  maintain  rapid  rates  of  growth  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  output  of  investment  goods,  defense  hardware, 
and  consumer  durables.  The  industrial  slowdown  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  shortfalls  in  the  production  of  key  industrial  com¬ 
modities — especially  steel,  construction  materials,  and 
machinery.  In  the  energy  sector,  both  oil  output  and  coal  pro¬ 
duction  had  slowed  substantially,  reflecting  an  approach  to  re¬ 
source  management  that  has  emphasized  short-term  exploitation 
at  the  expense  of  maximum  lifetime  recovery. 

To  some  extent,  the  decline  in  economic  growth  reflected  in¬ 
creasing  tension  between  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labor, 
capital,  and  natural  resources.  More  important,  it  also  reflected 
the  Soviet  failure  to  use  resources  more  efficiently.  Although 
productivity  has  never  been  the  primary  engine  of  Soviet 
economic  growth,  it  had  become  a  constraint  on  growth.  Bar¬ 
riers  to  innovation  and  substitution  of  capital  for  labor  were  and 
are  formidable.  The  foundations  of  the  Soviet  system — directive 
planning,  central  allocation  of  resources,  administratively  set 
prices  and  incentives  oriented  toward  quantitative  production 
goals — encourage  redundancy  and  waste  in  the  use  of  resources. 
Managers  still  find  it  prudent  to  hoard  workers  as  the  managers’ 
bonuses  are  still  tied  largely  to  fullfilling  output  goals.  The  re¬ 
sistance  of  managers  to  the  introduction  of  new  technology  or 
equipment  that  might  temporarily  disrupt  production  processes 
and  jeopardize  plan  fulfillment  is  notorious.'^  Additionally,  there 
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is  no  automatic  system  for  transferring  resources  from  one  use  to 
another.  Industries,  for  example,  do  not  expand  or  contract  on 
demand  from  consumers,  but  on  command  from  planners. 

The  effect  of  these  rigidities  is  a  tendency  of  the  system  to  re¬ 
produce  itself  in  the  same  mix  of  output  and  the  same  pattern  of 
investment  for  decades.  This,  together  with  relatively  higher 
growth  in  investment  and  capital  stock  than  in  either  labor  or 
output,  has  resulted  in  rapidly  diminishing  returns  to  new  capital 
stock  and  hence  to  investment.”  The  continuing  existence  of  di¬ 
minishing  returns  means  that  the  new  plant  and  equipment  com¬ 
ing  on-stream  will  be  very  much  like  the  old  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  already  operating,  and  that  the  full  potential  of  any  new 
technology  embodied  in  the  new  capital  will  not  be  realized. 
Moreover,  inordinate  delays  in  planning,  designing,  and  con¬ 
structing  new  production  facilities  will  inhibit  the  process  of 
lowering  the  average  age  of  capital  stock  and  often  will  render 
useless  the  new  machinery  and  equipment  (both  domestic  and 
imported)  that  will  have  been  waiting  to  be  installed  (often  for 
years  and  exposed  to  the  elements,  if  the  past  is  a  guide).  This 
situation,  which  prevails  in  much  of  Soviet  industry  despite  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  program  of  modernization  (which  cannot  be  imple¬ 
mented  easily  or  quickly),  will  continue  as  long  as  the  rigidities 
inherent  in  the  centrally  planned  and  repressive  Soviet  system 
continue. 

The  USSR’s  inability  to  bring  new  capacity  on-line  more 
rapidly  will  continue  to  delay  the  introduction  of  labor-  and  ma- 
terials-saving  technology,  thus  hampering  Soviet  efforts  to  con¬ 
serve  resources.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  en¬ 
ergy.  Because  the  energy  consumption  structure  in  the  USSR 
will  continue  to  be  dominated  by  heavy  industry,  major  gains  in 
energy  efficiency  will  have  to  come  by  upgrading  industrial 
technology — a  time  consuming,  capital  intensive  process. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  the  Soviets  will  face  a  sharp 
shift  in  the  growth  of  population  in  the  21st  century.  The  aver¬ 
age  annual  growth  in  the  Slavic  population,  which  registered 
about  1  percent  in  1959-79,  will  fall  to  about  0.5  percent  during 
1980-2010.'-  More  important,  much  higher  growth  will  occur  in 
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the  generally  less  skilled  and  less  mobile  Muslim  populations  of 
the  central  Asian  republics,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  So¬ 
viets  to  staff  skilled  positions  in  the  heartland  of  the  Russian  re¬ 
public  and  in  its  eastern  regions — areas  where  most  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  will  be  occurring.  On  top  of  this,  unless  death 
rates  increase  sharply  due  to  growing  alcoholism  and  related  car¬ 
diovascular  disease,  the  next  30  years  could  see  a  much  larger 
share  of  retirees  in  the  USSR’s  population,  and  in  turn,  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  demand  for  social  services.  In  a  society  where 
such  activity  holds  last  place  in  the  pecking  order  for  resource 
allocations,  this  would  only  deepen  resentment  among  a  growing 
segment  of  the  population. 

Thus,  Soviet  leaders  will  be  under  increasing  pressure  to  rec¬ 
oncile  economic  capabilities  with  resource  constraints.  Although 
the  USSR  is  a  planned  economy  that  boasts  long-range  plans  on 
the  order  of  20  years,  no  clear  strategy  has  been  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  described  above.  Instead,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  leadership  will  continue  their  crisis  management  approach — 
throwing  a  larger  share  of  investment  resources  into  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  moment.  Energy 
will  have  to  rank  high,  if  not  first,  on  this  list. 

The  energy  outlook.  Much  of  the  USSR’s  ability  to  sustain 
economic  growth  depends  on  exploitation  of  its  energy  resources 
both  for  domestic  use  and  to  earn  hard  currency.  For  the  past 
half  century,  the  availability  of  energy  resources  has  fueled 
Moscow’s  extensive  growth  model,  and  Soviet  leaders  have 
maximized  the  short-term  exploitation  of  these  resources  with 
little  or  no  thought  to  their  possible  depletion.  Not  only  have  the 
scarce  resources  been  underpriced,  but  the  perverse  Soviet 
incentive  system  has  rewarded  overfulfillment  of  short-sighted 
production  goals,  regardless  of  how  much  of  the  resource  may 
have  been  wasted  or  rendered  unusable  in  the  process.  When 
efficiency  in  extraction  was  considered  at  all,  it  usually  was  in 
terms  of  maximizing  labor  productivity — an  indicator  that 
generally  declines  as  resource  deposits  get  deeper  or  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work. 
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In  oil  production,  the  Soviets  have  emphasized  development 
over  exploration  and  have  overproduced  existing  fields,  with  the 
result  that  no  major  new  discoveries  have  been  made  since  the 
early  1970s  and  the  potential  lifetime  of  existing  fields  has  been 
shortened.  Moreover,  the  USSR  does  not  have  the  drilling  ca¬ 
pability  to  pursue  adequate  development  and  exploration  pro¬ 
grams  simultaneously. 

Depletion  of  existing  reserves  means  that  more  and  more  rigs 
and  crews  have  to  be  allocated  to  development  drilling  so  that 
new  wells  in  old  fields  can  compensate  for  declining  output  per 
well.  Indeed,  development  drilling  requirements  are  now  rising 
so  rapidly  that  they  will  soon  outrun  (and  may  have  already)  the 
USSR’s  capability  to  supply  rigs,  crews,  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment.  Because  of  these  factors,  oil  output  (which  in  1984  de¬ 
clined,  for  the  first  time  since  WW  II)  will  be  determined  during 
the  next  decade  by  the  outcome  of  a  race  between  the  in¬ 
creasingly  rapid  depletion  of  existing  fields  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  Soviets  can  put  on-line  an  ever  larger  number  of  less 
and  less  productive  wells. 

More  significant  for  the  long-run,  the  adequacy  of  the  USSR’s 
oil  reserves  has  been  called  into  question  by  a  running  debate 
over  the  last  few  years  between  the  Ministry  of  Geology  and  the 
Ministry  of  Oil  Production.  In  essence,  the  oil  producers  claim 
that  the  geologists  have  overestimated  the  quantity  of  reserves 
available  for  exploitation. Given  the  antiquated  state  of  much 
of  the  USSR’s  production  and  seismic  technology,  this  indict¬ 
ment  indicates  a  protracted  decline  in  output,  if  not  a  precipitous 
one.  Although  the  Soviets  have  potentially  abundant  oil  reserves 
in  the  Arctic,  East  Siberian,  and  offshore  areas,  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  reserves  would  be  at  least  a  decade  away  un¬ 
der  the  best  of  circumstances.  Given  the  current  state  of  Soviet 
technology,  together  with  the  resource  scarcity  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  for  increased  energy  production,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
these  areas  could  be  effectively  producing  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  without  substantial  Western  assistance. 

With  oil  production  falling,  the  Soviets  will  switch  their 
emphasis  on  energy  development  to  natural  gas.  The  presence 
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of  vast  untapped  polar  gas  reserves  should  support  rapid  growth 
in  gas  output  until  about  2010.  The  USSR  openly  claims  over  34 
trillion  cubic  meters  of  natural  gas  reserves,  five  times  more  than 
US  gas  and  about  40  percent  of  the  present  world  reserve  base.'^ 
Nevertheless,  natural  gas  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  Soviet  energy 
problems,  especially  if  oil  production  drops  rapidly.  Gas-for-oil 
substitution  will  be  slowed  by  (1)  an  inability  to  distribute  gas 
reliably  to  many  customers  because  of  the  lack  of  extensive  local 
pipeline  networks  and  storage  facilities,  and  (2)  the  time  in¬ 
volved  in  converting  many  industrial  processes  to  gas.  The  small 
network  of  local  distribution  lines  and  underground  storage  sites 
for  gas  will  force  most  substitution  to  occur  near  major  gas  trunk 
lines  coming  from  West  Siberia  and  Soviet  Central  Asia.  With¬ 
out  the  expensive  infrastructure  of  local  feeder  lines  and  storage 
already  in  place,  decisions  to  convert  to  gas  are  unlikely  in  cases 
where  reliable  supply  is  essential  and  where  the  costs  of  conver¬ 
sion  are  large. 

An  inadequate  gas  distribution  network  could  remain  a  bot¬ 
tleneck  for  some  time  if  Moscow  concentrates  more  on  building 
trunk  lines  for  export.  More  export  pipelines  are  likely  to  be  a 
function  of  foreign  (notably  West  European)  demand  for  gas. 
Currently,  such  demand  is  weak,  but  as  the  economic  recovery 
in  Western  Europe  gains  momentum,  so  will  the  demand  for 
gas.  Thus,  unless  the  Soviets  move  now  to  put  the  required  do¬ 
mestic  distribution  and  storage  infrastructure  in  place  (and  there 
are  no  plans  to  do  so),  they  are  likely  to  a  find  themselves  build¬ 
ing  export  pipelines  and  yet  unable  to  muster  the  resources  for 
the  domestic  networic. 

Even  if  gas  distribution  were  not  a  constraint,  many  oil  burn¬ 
ing  industrial  boilers  and  furnaces  are  too  small  or  too  old  to 
make  gas-for-oil  substitution  viable,  and  these  units  will  be  re¬ 
tired  very  slowly.  Indeed,  the  concentration  of  oil  consumption 
in  rapidly  growing  capital-intensive  sectors  (for  example,  heat 
and  power  production,  motor  transport,  and  aviation)  over  the 
last  25  years  has  locked  the  USSR  into  heavy  dependence  on  oil 
as  an  energy  source.  This  enormous  quantity  of  oil-dependent 
capital  stock  already  in  place  cannot  be  turned  over  quickly,  and 
therefore  will  inhibit  the  rapid  transition  to  other  fuels. 
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Soviet  coal  production  will  not  provide  much  relief.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  in  a  10-year  slump.  Output  in  the  older  western 
basins  has  been  limited  by  worsening  geological  conditions,  in¬ 
adequate  past  investment,  insufficient  new  mine  starts,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  attracting  and  retaining  experienced  workers.  As  is  the 
case  with  other  sources  of  energy,  increasing  investment  will  be 
required  to  push  up  coal  production.  Large  scale  development  of 
lower  quality  Siberian  and  Kazakh  coal  must  await  a  major  ex¬ 
pansion  of  rail  capacity  together  with  commercial  development 
of  coal  enrichment  processes,  slurry  pipelines,  or  high-voltage 
electric  transmission  lines  from  mine-mouth  power  stations — 
projects  with  heavy  up-front  costs  and  long  lead  times. 

Nuclear  power  holds  a  high  priority  in  Soviet  plans  for  the 
generation  of  electricity,  especially  in  the  energy-short  European 
USSR,  but  the  nuclear  power  program  is  far  behind  schedule, 
and  the  Chernobyl  accident  has  driven  up  the  already  high  cost 
of  electric  power.  Accordingly,  the  nuclear  share  of  total  pri¬ 
mary  energy  probably  will  rise  from  about  1  percent  in  1980  to 
nearly  5  percent  by  1990,  and  to  roughly  10  percent  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. '5  This  will  not  be  sufficient,  however,  to  offset 
the  decline  in  oil  and  stagnation  in  coal.  Although  the  Soviets 
can  build  nuclear  power  plants  without  the  fetters  of  environ¬ 
mental  lobbies  or  undue  concern  for  the  citizenry,  doing  so 
could  prove  detrimental  to  them  in  the  long  run.  The  USSR  con¬ 
sistently  gives  short-shrift  to  safety  measures  throughout  the 
economy,  and  this  practice  well  may  extend  to  the  nuclear  indus¬ 
try.  In  addition  to  Chernobyl,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  Soviets  may  have  suffered  a  large-scale  nuclear  accident  in 
the  Urals  some  years  ago.'**  Thus,  even  without  a  strong  en¬ 
vironmental  lobby,  the  USSR  will  have  to  proceed  slowly  and 
carefully  down  the  nuclear  path,  since  their  intent  is  to  build 
more  plants  near  the  major  centers  of  population  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country. 

During  at  least  the  next  15  years,  the  Soviet  energy  plan  is  to 
devote  the  bulk  of  their  efforts  to  the  further  development  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas.’’  Although  this  happens  to  be  the  path  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  it  is  a  risky  one.  Even  if  they  meet  their  output  plans  for 
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gas,  they  may  not  be  able  to  use  all  of  it  due  to  rigidities  in  the 
patterns  of  energy  consumption  and  an  inadequate  distribution 
network.  Nevertheless,  in  traditional  Soviet  campaign  fashion, 
they  will  devote  massive  doses  of  resources  and  rhetoric  to 
achieving  gas  output  goals,  and  precious  little  of  either  is  likely 
to  be  expended  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art  in  innovative  en¬ 
ergy  programs. 

These  developments  suggest  that  by  the  time  the  USSR  enters 
the  second  decade  of  the  21st  century,  oil  production  will  have 
fallen  substantially,  coal  output  probably  will  be  stable  at  about 
present  levels  (in  terms  of  energy  content),  the  bulk  of  natural 
gas  output  will  be  exported,  and  the  Soviets  will  still  be  trying  to 
expand  local  gas  distribution  lines  and  construct  more  nuclear 
power  plants.  Given  continued,  albeit  slow,  expansion  of  en¬ 
ergy-intensive  industries  during  the  next  20-25  years,  chances 
seem  good  that  by  about  2010  energy  demand  will  have  out¬ 
stripped  supply  and  the  energy  constrained  economy  will  stag¬ 
nate  or  even  suffer  some  decline.**  Because  the  USSR’s 
economy  is  so  taut  and  interdependent,  energy  shortages  in  even 
just  a  few  sectors  would  reverberate  throughout  the  system  creat¬ 
ing  second  and  third  order  effects  whose  impact  could  be  more 
severe  than  the  energy  shortage  itself.  As  usual,  the  greatest  im¬ 
pact  would  be  felt  by  the  Soviet  consumer.  The  work  force 
would  become  even  more  discouraged,  drunk,  and  despondent 
than  it  is  today,  and  labor  productivity  would  fall,  exacerbating 
the  downward  spiral  in  production. 

The  USSR  would  not  be  able  to  extricate  itself  easily  from 
this  situation.  Having  relied  on  imports  of  advanced  Western 
technology,  the  USSR  would  be  ill  prepared  to  advance  the  state 
of  the  art  in  these  technologies.  Moreover,  by  this  time  the  tech¬ 
nology  gap  between  East  and  West  is  likely  to  have  increased 
substantially  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of  computer  technology 
in  the  West  and  its  suppression  (or  compartmentation  to  defense 
use)  in  the  East.”  No  society  that  suppresses  information  from 
its  own  people  can  ever  hope  to  be  at  the  leading  edge  of  world 
technology. 
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In  an  effort  to  offset  the  gains  being  made  in  the  West,  Soviet  ; 

leaders  are  likely  to  channel  the  best  of  their  resources  into  that  1 

area  where  the  USSR  performs  the  best:  defense.  Moscow  will  ! 

feel  this  is  necessary  not  only  to  counter  the  West  and  perhaps  I 

modern  industrial  China,  but  also  to  maintain  its  hold  over  ! 

Eastern  Europe  and  ensure  that  the  resource  flow  from  Eastern  | 

Europe  continues.  There  may  even  be  a  tendency  among  Soviet 
leaders  to  circle  the  wagons  around  the  Bloc,  so-to-speak.  In¬ 
deed,  the  fundamental  importance  of  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
USSR  will  not  change.  Maintenance  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a 
buffer  zone  and  potential  springboard  for  military  action  or  polit¬ 
ical  pressure  against  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  assurance  of 
rule  in  the  region  by  Communist  leaders  who  will  act  within  key 
domestic  and  foreign  parameters  set  by  the  USSR,  have  histor¬ 
ically  been  matters  of  the  highest  priority  for  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship.  Thus,  the  character  of  relations  between  the  USSR  and  its 
East  European  client  states,  which  has  changed  from  little  more 
than  pure  colonial  domination  into  a  form  of  highly  asymmetric 
interdependence  today,  could  regress  toward  colonial  domination 
again  in  the  21st  century. 

Soviet  relations  with  the  Middle  East  will  be  determined 
largely  by  what  happens  in  the  Middle  East  itself  (an  issue 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study).  In  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets 
may  well  go  the  way  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  USSR  either  will  have  killed  most  of  the 
Afghan  population  or  decided  that  the  effort  isn't  worth  the  can¬ 
dle.  As  to  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to 
make  an  overt  militaiy  move  in  that  direction  as  long  as  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  precipitate  a  superpower  confrontation.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  Moscow's  commitment  to  domestic  natural  gas  de¬ 
velopment  over  the  next  decade  or  so  probably  will  lower  its 
interest  in  foreign  sources  of  oil.  especially  if  the  gas  policy  en¬ 
joys  some  success  through  2010.  After  that  the  USSR  will  have 
missed  any  window  of  opportunity  it  might  have  had  to  seize  the 
oil  sources  of  the  Middle  East,  since  the  United  States  probably 
will  have  taken  a  commanding  lead  in  military  technology, 
firmly  committed  to  defending  the  Middle  East. 
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As  for  the  rest  of  the  Third  World,  the  Soviets  are  not  likely 
to  maintain  strong  commitments,  given  their  domestic  economic 
and  social  problems,  their  preoccupation  with  maintaining 
hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe  and  Afghanistan,  and  their  felt 
need  to  counter  what  they  see  as  a  more  threatening  environment 
from  the  West  and  perhaps  from  China. 

Whether  the  Soviet  environment  in  the  early  part  of  the  21st 
century  plays  out  at  all  closely  to  what  has  been  described  here, 
the  important  question  is  what  Soviet  leaders  of  that  era  will  be 
like.  All  of  them  will  rise  to  power  through  the  Communist  party 
apparatus,  and  their  prime  goal  likely  will  be  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  their  control.^® 

While  the  current  leadership  seems  to  be  taking  a  more  inno¬ 
vative  approach  toward  such  issues  as  “openness”  and  “de¬ 
centralization,”  their  desire  to  maintain  central  control  over 
much  of  the  economy  is  still  strong  and  will  limit  the  extent  of 
decentralized  decisionmaking  authority  and  open  communication 
that  will  be  tolerated. 

Technology-Led  Innovation  and  Growth  in  the  USSR.  What 
if  the  crisis  period  mentioned  in  the  previous  scenario  was  accel¬ 
erated  by  alraut  25  years? 

This  could  occur,  for  example,  if  Soviet  oil  production  drops 
precipitously  over  the  next  few  years  as  a  result  of  tui  inadequate 
reserve  base.  The  USSR  would  be  caught  with  no  immediate  al¬ 
ternative  energy  source  (including  natural  gas)  to  offset  most  of 
the  loss  in  oil  production,  and  all  of  the  domestic  repercussions  I 
mentioned  likely  would  materialize. 

Under  these  circumstances,  securing  the  oil  resources  of  the 
Middle  East  might  loom  very  large  among  Moscow's  policy  op¬ 
tions,  but  even  today  the  Soviets  perceive  that  the  United  States 
and  probably  NATO  would  not  stand  idle  while  the  USSR 
helped  itself  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Despite  the  lack  of  a  command¬ 
ing  US  lead  in  military  might,  the  current  rough  parity  probably 
is  sufficient  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  an  all-out  war  with  the 
United  States  (plus  NATO)  would  spell  disaster  for  them  as  well 
as  for  us.  Even  with  a  stagnant  economy  and  all  its  attendant  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  perceived  risk  of  annihilation  would  be  too  great. 
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An  alternative  for  Moscow  would  be  to  turn  inward,  licking 
its  domestic  wounds  and  husbanding  its  resources  under  a  new 
and  younger  leadership.  The  top  leader  would  have  been  only 
10-15  years  old  during  WW  II,  and  might  perceive  that,  given 
the  domestic  crisis,  the  only  way  for  the  USSR  to  emerge  again 
as  a  world  power  would  be  to  apply  the  best  resources  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  to  getting  the  domestic  economy  moving  again.  This  could 
not  be  done  easily  or  quickly  and,  at  a  minimum,  would  require 
a  sharp  reallocation  of  resources  away  from  defense  and  into  the 
civilian  sector.-’  Some  rather  unorthodox  steps  in  dealing  with 
the  West  also  would  be  required,  such  as  returning  the  disputed 
Kurile  Islands  to  Japan  in  exchange  for  key  technological  proc¬ 
esses,  or  major  Japanese  investment  in  Siberian  energy  and  raw 
materials  development.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  could  consider 
granting  West  European  and  American  firms  on-site  participa¬ 
tion  and  equity  in  major  joint  ventures,  for  example  tertiary  oil 
extraction  and  refining,  state-of-the-art  manufacturing  processes 
and  Western  consumer  goods  industries,  including  plants  for 
producing  agricultural  equipment. 

During  this  retrenchment  period,  which  probably  would  last 
through  much  of  the  1990s,  the  Soviets,  by  concentrating  re¬ 
sources  in  areas  that  have  already  shown  some  promise  but 
lacked  sufficient  resources  for  development,  could  achieve  some 
technological  breakthroughs  in  energy  production,  agriculture, 
and  the  use  of  outer  space  for  materials  processing.  Such  break¬ 
throughs,  in  turn,  would  give  a  boost  to  productivity  and  stimu¬ 
late  economic  growth.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  more  and 
better  resources  would  be  available  to  modernize  and  expand 
their  military  forces  (including  space-based  systems),  provide 
more  investment  for  further  economic  growth,  and  ensure  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the  population. 

Energy  technology.  If  the  Soviet  leadership  recognized  during 
the  late  1980s  that  a  sharp  drop  in  oil  production  was  likely  be¬ 
cause  of  insufficient  exploitable  reserves,  they  could  redirect  a 
sizeable  amount  of  investment  resources  to  other  energy  sources, 
especially  natural  gas  and  coal.  Additional  resources  could  be 
applied  not  only  to  gas  and  coal  production  directly,  but  also  to 
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local  pipeline  transmission  networks,  infrastructure  for  Siberian 
coal  production,  and  synfuels  development.  Methanol,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  be  derived  from  both  coal  and  natural  gas  (as  well  as 
other  sources);  the  Soviets  already  have  developed  a  limited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  methanol  production.  A  concerted  effort  in  this  area, 
together  with  acquisition  of  the  Mobil  Methanol-to-Gasoline 
(MTG)  process  from  the  United  States,  could  move  the  USSR 
further  down  the  learning  curve  in  synfuels  production  and  use. 
The  Mobil  MTG  process  is  simple,  energy-efficient,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  high-quality  high-octane  gasoline  that  could  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  available  crude  oil  resources. “ 

By  the  mid-1990s,  the  Soviets  could  have  a  well-developed 
commercial  synfuels  program,  accounting  for  a  large  share  (if 
not  the  largest)  of  world  production.  Methanol  would  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  option  since  it  can  be  used  as  a  feedstock  for 
producing  single-cell  protein — an  important  livestock  feed  addi¬ 
tive  (discussed  in  the  next  section  on  agriculture  technology). 

In  addition  to  an  emphasis  on  synfuels  development,  the 
USSR  would  undoubtedly  step  up  its  nuclear  power  program  as 
well  as  devote  a  greater  research  effort  to  fusion  technology. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  have  been  conducting  re¬ 
search  in  nuclear  fusion  for  some  time.  So  far,  the  Soviet 
TOKOMAK  device  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  fusion  threshold. This  is  another  area — and  the 
most  important  in  the  long  term — ^where  a  concentrated  effort  by 
the  Soviets  might  achieve  a  major  breakthrough.  The  ability  to 
harness  fusion  power  would  provide  the  USSR  with  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  energy.  Given  the  research  that  has  occurred 
to  date,  it  seems  well  within  reason  to  expect  a  breakthrough  by 
the  late  1990s  or  early  in  the  21st  century.  Such  an  event  would 
remove  most  of  the  pressure  from  available  oil  resources. 

Another  area  of  energy  technology  where  the  USSR  could 
achieve  a  breakthrough  in  the  1990s  is  the  production  and  use  of 
superconductors  for  long-distance  electricity  transmission. 2-*  Su¬ 
perconductors  would  enhance  Soviet  ability  to  transmit 
electricity  produced  from  coal  at  mine-mouth  power  stations  in 
Siberia.  This  would  increase  greatly  the  value  of  developing  the 
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Kansk-Achinsk  and  Ekibastuz  coal  basins  and  relieve  some  of 
the  pressure  now  being  placed  on  the  electric  power  grid  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country. 

Agricultural  technology.  Raising  the  efficiency  of  the  USSR’s 
agriculture  would  be  another  area  high  on  the  list  of  leadership 
priorities  during  the  retrenchment  period.  This  sector  of  the 
economy  has  consistently  claimed  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
country’s  investment  resources  annually  and  still  cannot  meet  the 
population’s  demand  for  quality  and  variety  of  food.  Key  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  leadership  in  this  sector  are  the  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  livestock  products  and  the  vulnerability  of  grain  crops  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  Only  by  importing  record  quantities 
of  meat  in  recent  years  has  Moscow  been  able  to  keep  per  capita 
meat  consumption  from  falling. 

Despite  a  long-standing  emphasis  on  the  livestock  sector, 
progress  in  this  area  has  been  hindered  by  a  chronic  shortage  of 
high-energy  feeds  and  an  imbalance  among  major  feed  compo¬ 
nents,  including  a  serious  protein  deficiency  .^5  To  offset  the  pro¬ 
tein  deficiency,  the  USSR  has  begun  producing  single-cell 
protein  for  use  as  a  feed  additive,  but  production  has  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  difficulties  with  hydrocarbon  contamination  from  the 
petroleum  feedstock.  A  major  effort  in  enzyme  research  by  the 
Soviet  microbiological  industry,  however,  may  develop  a 
method  to  remove  much  of  the  contamination  within  the  next 
few  years.  Currently  the  Soviets  have  over  100  facilities  engaged 
in  advanced  microbiology  activities.^^  In  addition,  the  use  of 
methanol  as  a  feedstock  for  single-cell  protein  production  may 
alleviate  some  of  the  problem,  and  would  provide  a  complemen¬ 
tary  use  for  the  USSR’s  synfuel  output. 

New  plant  and  seed  varieties  are  another  area  ripe  for  Soviet 
technological  gains.  Biogenetic  innovations  may  lead  to  a  whole 
family  of  new  plant  and  food  varieties  within  the  next  decade. 
The  Soviets  already  have  made  substantial  advances  in 
biogenetic  engineering,  particularly  in  the  use  of  lasers  on  DNA 
genetic  materials. Thus,  drought  resistant  and  high-yield  grain 
varieties  for  Soviet  agriculture  could  appear  sometime  in  the 
1990s.  These  innovations  could  increase  substantially  the  returns 
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to  Soviet  agricultural  investment  and  sharply  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  Moscow’s  need  for  imported  grain  and  meat. 

Materials  processing  in  space.  Most  technology  experts  be¬ 
lieve  that  processing  materials  in  space  can  yield  products  with 
near-revolutionary  properties  and  mind-boggling  characteristics. 
The  Soviets  have  recognized  this  for  at  least  a  decade  and  have 
put  together  a  program  for  a  major  space-based  factory  to  man¬ 
ufacture  a  large  number  of  alloys,  ceramics,  semiconductors, 
and  composite  materials.  Extensive  experiments  in  brazing, 
welding,  and  soldering  in  space  have  made  the  Soviets  world 
leaders  in  the  construction  of  large  space  structures.  They  have 
developed  semiconductor  materials  with  much  higher  levels  of 
purity  than  those  manufactured  on  earth.  They  have  made  spec¬ 
tacular  advances  in  laser  optics,  such  as  producing  glass  mate¬ 
rials  with  refractive  properties  that  cannot  be  duplicated  on 
earth.  And  they  have  produced  superconductors  with  exceptional 
properties  for  conducting  electricity. 

Such  products  are  made  possible  by  the  near  total  vacuum  and 
almost  zero  gravity  of  the  space  environment.  An  accelerated 
Soviet  program  in  space  over  the  next  decade  or  so  could  result 
in  materials  with  near  science  fiction  properties,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  metal  alloys  and  ceramics.  Such  advances  would 
provide  the  basis  for  a  quantum  jump  in  state-of-the-art  technol¬ 
ogy  for  a  host  of  applications:  microelectronics,  space  travel, 
drilling  technology,  communications,  medicine,  construction, 
supercomputers,  education,  and  defense.  In  fact  the  spin-off 
technology  from  materials  processing  in  space  will  undoubtedly 
affect  all  economic  activity. 

Defense  applications  of  these  advances  would  be  particularly 
important  to  Moscow,  as  they  would  enhance  the  performance 
levels  of  virtually  all  Soviet  weapon  systems  by  several  orders  of 
magnitude^^  and  perhaps  lead  to  totally  new  systems  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  waiTighting.  Additionally,  major  advances  in  medicine 
and  pharmaceuticals  could  alleviate  some  of  the  USSR's  major 
health  problems.  Advances  in  drilling  technology  could  enhance 
deep  drilling  under  high  pressure  and  temperature  conditions,  fa¬ 
cilitating  additional  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  and  perhaps  leading 
to  development  of  geothermal  sources  of  energy. 
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Technological  advances  such  as  those  described  here  have  a 
tendency  to  feed  on  each  other,  leading  to  even  greater  break¬ 
throughs.  Advances  in  supercomputer  technology  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  relevant  in  this  regard.  Thus,  sometime  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  21st  century,  we  could  face  a  much  more  powerful 
Soviet  Union,  competing  with  us  not  just  for  influence  in  the 
family  of  nations,  but  also  for  the  resources  of  the  moon,  the  as¬ 
teroids,  and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  earth,  the  USSR  would  have  emerged 
from  its  period  of  retrenchment,  by  about  the  year  2010,  with  a 
more  vigorous  and  technologically  advanced  economy,  albeit  at 
the  expense  of  great  sacrifice  by  its  people  during  what  surely 
would  have  been  an  extremely  oppressive  decade.  But  the  Soviet 
people  have  traditionally  suffered  oppression  stoically,  and  they 
well  may  do  so  again.  The  revitalized  USSR  would  likely  re¬ 
sume  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  aimed  at  regaining  its  position  as 
a  major  world  power  (or  even  as  the  major  world  power). 
Moscow  likely  would  attempt  to  split  any  Western  coalitions, 
such  as  a  US-Westem  Europe-Japan  triangle,  and  undermine  US 
influence  elsewhere  in  the  Third  World.  Moreover,  the  USSR 
could  be  in  a  better  position  to  succeed  than  it  is  today,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  developed  West — having  seen  the  Soviets  turn  in¬ 
ward  during  the  late  1980s — retreated  from  any  attempt  to 
advance  international  cooperation. 

4.  Developing  the  US  Strategy 

Thus,  we  should  plan  now  for  the  possibility  of  having  to 
cope  with  a  powerful,  and  perhaps  even  dominant,  USSR  and  to 
develop  a  strategy  for  ensuring  that  such  an  environment  does 
not  come  to  pass. 

Our  strategy  must  be  designed  so  that  the  decisions  we  make 
today  will  move  us  in  the  direction  of  a  preferred  environment — 
one  in  which  our  objectives  can  be  met.  Our  objectives  are 
known,  and  the  environment  we  would  prefer  is  that  of  a  weak¬ 
ened  USSR  unable  or  unwilling  to  risk  any  new  foreign  adven¬ 
tures  or  commitments  (that  is,  something  akin  to  what  we  have 
described  as  Soviet  stagnation).  Because  we  cannot  know  with 
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certainty  which  environment  will  emerge,  we  need  to  identify 
those  factors  that  affect  our  interests  and  are  common  to  both 
environments  (and  to  any  variant  between  them). 

Identifying  the  Core  Environment.  Because  both  scenarios  de¬ 
pict  a  totalitarian  regime  dedicated  essentially  to  the  same  princi¬ 
pals  that  it  holds  today,  the  common  (or  core)  factors  can  be 
found  in  the  Soviet  regime’s  objectives.  In  both  cases,  we  would 
be  dealing  with  a  regime  whose  objectives  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  are  ( 1 )  to  discredit  us  in  the  eyes  of  both  our  allies  and 
the  nonaligned  nations  of  the  Third  World,  to  maintain  coequal 
(or  achieve  superior)  superpower  status,  (2)  to  contain  the  costs 
of  strategic  military  competition  with  the  West,  and  (3)  to  re¬ 
duce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.^®  When  stated  in  a  broader  context 
(as  listed  below),  we  can  readily  see  the  conflict  between  Soviet 
objectives  and  our  own. 

Soviet  objectives.  To  intimidate  the  Western  world  into  submis¬ 
sion  and  deference;  to  discredit  the  US  with  its  allies  and  Third  World 
nations;  to  maintain  coequal  or  better  superpower  status  through  nuclear 
superiority.  To  spread  Soviet  hegemony  as  far  as  possible;  to  decou¬ 
ple  the  US  from  its  ties  with  Western  Europe  and  Japan;  to  ensure  inter¬ 
national  conditions  favorable  for  building  communism,  and  support 
national  liberation  movements  around  the  world.  To  contain  the  costs 
of  competition  with  the  West;  to  restrain  advances  in  Western  technol¬ 
ogy  through  arms  control  agreements  and  the  exploitation  of  peace 
movements  in  the  Western  countries;  to  acquire  advanced  technology  by 
legal  or  illegal  means;  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

C/S  objectives.  To  deter  Soviet  aggression;  to  restrain  or  discourage 
through  fear  any  acts  of  violence  directed  at  the  US  or  any  other  na¬ 
tions;  to  create  an  environment  that  raises  the  cost  to  Moscow  of  any 
hostile  acts  committed  beyond  its  borders.  To  contain  Soviet  influ¬ 
ence;  to  prevent  the  USSR  from  successfully  conducting  activities 
beyond  its  borders  that  might  enhance  its  ability  to  exercise  hegemony 
over  any  nation  or  to  disrupt  any  US  or  allied  alliances;  to  limit  Soviet 
use  of  space  for  hostile  or  threatening  purposes.  To  minimize  the 
threat  of  superpower  confrontation;  to  create  an  environment  that  re¬ 
duces  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of  total  war  between  the  major  world 
powers;  to  discourage  die  notion  by  any  world  power  that  it  could  en¬ 
gage  successfully  in  a  limited  war  with  the  US,  either  directly  or 
through  surrogates. 
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The  only  common  ground  between  the  Soviet  and  US  objec¬ 
tives  is  Moscow’s  desire  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  Soviets  view  nuclear  war  in  the  context 
of  a  possible  means  to  limit  the  cost  (not  necessarily  monetary) 
of  competition  with  the  West.  To  Moscow,  the  possibility  of  nu¬ 
clear  war  is  real  and  the  writings  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff  sup¬ 
port  this  view: 

The  most  important  task  of  the  General  Staff  in  preparing  for  a  modem 
war  is  the  detailed  planning  of  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  by  all 
services  of  the  armed  forces.^' 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  view  their  goal  of  intimida¬ 
tion  seriously  and  would  use  their  nuclear  leverage  to  achieve  it. 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  describes  the  intimidation: 

At  one  time  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  strength  of  the  USSR 

and  yours.  Then  it  became  equal _ Perhaps  today  this  is  just  greater 

than  balance,  but  soon  it  will  be  two  to  one.  Then  three  to  one.  Finally 
it  will  be  five  to  one — With  such  a  nuclear  superiority  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  block  the  use  of  your  weapons,  and  on  some  unlucky  morning 
they  will  declare:  “Attention.  We’re  marching  our  troops  to  Europe, 
and  if  you  make  a  move,  we  will  annihilate  you.’’  And  this  ratio  of 
three  to  one,  of  five  to  one,  will  have  its  effect:  you  will  not  make  a 
move.” 

Our  core  strategy,  then,  must  be  designed  both  to  fulfill  our 
own  objectives  and  to  counter  those  of  the  USSR.  This  is  where 
the  line  between  objectives  and  strategy  begins  to  blur;  where 
the  two  become  closely  interrelated,  thus  making  it  critically 
important  for  the  nation’s  top  leaders  to  be  involved  as  closely  as 
possible  in  the  strategic  planning  process.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  often  the  case.  Policy  makers  at  the  highest  levels  generally 
are  too  busy  trying  to  make  today’s  policy  from  yesterday’s 
events  to  give  much  thought  to  planning  for  tomorrow.  Most 
Western  democracies  seem  to  display  nearsighted  vision.  As 
George  Kennan  put  it: 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  ...  a  democracy  is  not  uncomfortably  sim¬ 
ilar  to  one  of  those  prehistoric  monsters  with  a  body  as  long  as  this 
room  and  a  brain  the  size  of  a  pin;  he  lies  there  in  his  comfortable  pri¬ 
meval  mud  and  pays  little  attention  to  his  environment;  he  is  slow  to 
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wrath — in  fact,  you  practically  have  to  whack  off  his  tail  to  make  him 
aware  that  his  interests  are  being  disturbed;  but.  once  he  grasps  this,  he 
lays  about  him  with  such  blind  determination  that  he  not  only  destroys 
his  adversary  but  largely  wrecks  his  native  habitat.  You  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  wiser  for  him  to  have  taken  a  little  more  interest 
in  what  was  going  on  at  an  earlier  date  and  to  have  seen  whether  he 
could  not  have  prevented  some  of  these  situations  from  arising.” 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  Kennan's  statement  is  that  it  was 
made  over  30  years  ago.  The  Soviets  have  amassed  since  that 
time  an  enormous  arsenal  of  sophisticated  weapons.  They  have 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  (and  there  have  been 
plenty)  to  acquire  state-of-the-art  technology  from  the  West  for 
both  defense  and  civilian  purposes,  and  they  have  pursued  an  ag¬ 
gressive — at  times  violent — foreign  policy  in  virtually  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  globe.  It  will  be  a  real  tragedy  if  Kennan’s  quote  is 
still  relevant  30  years  from  now,  especially  if  an  environment 
closer  to  the  Soviet  high-growth  scenario  evolves. 

The  Core  Strategy.  In  my  opinion,  the  core  strategy  around 
which  we  can  build  a  set  of  consistent  policy  actions  or  options 
should  be  to  maintain  technological  supremacy  in  both  military 
and  civil  activities.  To  a  large  extent,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Hans 
Mark  of  NASA  who  noted: 

...  the  ability  to  do  things  determines  the  range  of  choices  that  people 
have  [and]  technology  creates  the  boundary  conditions  in  which  you 
conduct  politics.” 

That  is  not  to  say  that  technology  determines  policy;  I  say  only 
that  technology  provides  a  framework  within  which  we  can  ex¬ 
ercise  a  number  of  options.  The  further  advanced  our  technology 
becomes,  the  greater  the  number  and  type  of  options  we  can 
consider.  As  long  as  our  technology  is  more  advanced  than  that 
of  our  adversaries  we  can  ensure  (if  we  so  choose)  that  the  game 
is  played  in  our  court  and  on  our  terms. 

The  United  States  has  the  economic  capacity  and  the  socio¬ 
political  system  to  give  us  the  edge  in  pushing  the  frontiers  of  to¬ 
day’s  most  advanced  technologies  further  and  faster  than  any  po¬ 
tential  adversary  can.  We  exude  knowledge  and  information. 
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exchange  it,  massage  it.  and  raise  it  to  the  highest  power;  the 
USSR  suppresses  it.  We  are  the  world  leader  in  the  technology 
of  information  processing  (for  example,  supercomputers).  Ad¬ 
vances  in  this  field  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of 
the  keystones  to  quantum  leaps  in  other  technologies  (e.g.,  mi¬ 
croelectronics,  bio-technologies).  Technological  gains  feed  on 
one  another,  speeding  up  the  entire  process  of  advancing  tech¬ 
nology.  As  technological  progress  accelerates,  so  does  the  inter¬ 
action  of  technologies.  Thus,  there  could  be  greater  gains  in  new 
technology  during  the  next  30  years  than  have  occurred  in  the 
last  300  years. 

Cost  and  social  acceptance  are  the  primary  brakes,  or  gover¬ 
nors  if  you  will,  on  technological  advance.  Although  these  two 
factors  can  inhibit  progress  in  the  United  States  more  than  in  the 
USSR,  the  free  interaction  among  our  scientists  and  engineers 
and  the  rapid  and  near  ubiquitous  flow  of  information  more  than 
compensates.  Indeed,  we  are  often  confronted  with  a  queue  of 
technological  advances  waiting  for  funding  or  political  and  so¬ 
cial  acceptance. 

Thus,  a  core  strategy  of  technological  supremacy  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  cope  with  the  constant  (or  core)  of  the  alternative  So¬ 
viet  environments  that  we  might  face.  Additionally,  I  advocate 
concentrating  our  R&D  efforts  and  funding  on  four  major  tech¬ 
nology  groupings:  information  processing  technology,  space  re¬ 
lated  technologies  (including  materials  processing),  bio-lechnol- 
ogies,  and  energy-related  technology.  There  is  considerable 
overlap  and  feedback  among  these  groupings,  and  they  are  likely 
to  be  the  areas  of  greatest  potential  competition  with  the  USSR. 
Both  military  and  civil  applications  should  be  included. 

The  Basic  Strategy.  As  the  core  strategy  deals  with  the  con¬ 
stants  of  the  potential  environments,  the  basic  strategy  must  deal 
with  the  variables  in  them.  That  is,  we  must  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  various  Soviet  policies  as  Moscow  pursues  its  objectives. 

Our  basic  strategy  also  must  be  designed  to  move  us  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  our  preferred  environment.  Thus  we  need  to  formulate 
policies  that  will  frustrate — make  more  costly — Soviet  attempts 
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to  intimidate  other  nations,  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  to  acquire  advanced  Western  technology, 
and  to  solve  domestic  economic  and  social  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  so  aggressive  in  pursu¬ 
ing  our  policies  that  we  create  a  recognizably  hopeless  situation 
in  the  USSR.  This  could  have  the  effect  either  of  stimulating  a 
violent  military  reaction  or  creating  the  environment  we  want  to 
avoid. 

Therefore,  our  policies  should  concentrate  directly  on  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  own  position  rather  than  to  weaken  the  Soviet 
position.  The  first  area  for  concentration  should  be  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDi),  not  for  its  military  value  as  a  deterrent, 
but  for  the  spin-off  value  that  the  R&D  effort  is  likely  to  bring.^^ 
By  the  mid-1990s,  research  on  SDI  should  have  prompted 
advances  in  laser  optics,  space  travel,  surveillance  techniques, 
communications,  and  a  host  of  other  technologies.  In  terms  of  its 
deterrent  value,  SDI  might  never  offer  total  protection,  but  it 
might  provide  an  effective  deterrent  against  a  first  strike. 
Equally  important,  the  basic  concept  can  be  achieved  technically 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  technology  is  already  available  for 
a  space-based  weapon  system  of  satellites  capable  of  firing  pro¬ 
jectiles  at  enemy  missiles  in  the  early  boost  phase  (before  de¬ 
ployment  of  warheads).  Only  the  laser  and  particle  beam 
technologies  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

Pursuit  of  SDI  now  would  result  in  a  quantum  leap  in  military 
technology  and  warfighting  concepts  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
As  the  system  advanced  technologically,  defensive  measures 
against  conventional  warfare  also  might  come  to  the  fore. 
Eventually,  the  need  for  most  offensive  weapon  systems  might 
be  reduced  to  near  zero,  and  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  much 
of  the  current  structure  of  military  forces — probably  during  the 
second  decade  of  the  century  (2010-2020). 

A  second  element  of  our  basic  strategy  should  be  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  (RDF)  concept.  The 
RDF  should  be  large  enough  and  well  enough  equipped  to  se¬ 
riously  disrupt  any  Soviet  military  commitment.  This  raises  the 
risk  to  Moscow  in  any  contemplated  military  adventures.  To 
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complement  the  RDF  concept,  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
strengthen  its  commercial  and  diplomatic  ties  with  countries 
where  the  RDF  might  be  required  (notably,  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America).  Agreements  for  prepositioning  of  equipment 
also  should  be  sought  with  these  countries. 

The  concept  of  prepositioning  has  been  criticized  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  potential  to  provide  “a  huge  incentive  for  the  enemy 
to  disrupt  the  mating  of  the  men  flown  in  with  the  heavy 
weapons  and  equipment  waiting  for  them.”^^  Although  this 
could  conceivably  be  a  problem  in  Europe,  I  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
centive  for  an  adversary  to  attack  prepositioned  material  and 
equipment  in  either  Latin  America  or  the  Middle  East  would  out¬ 
weigh  the  problem  of  possibly  drawing  additional  countries 
(where  the  equipment  was  prepositioned)  into  the  fray,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  adversaries  were  surrogates  (for  example,  Cuba, 
Libya,  or  Syria)  for  Soviet  sponsored  aggression. 

The  third  element  of  our  basic  strategy  should  be  to  encourage 
the  West  Europeans  to  accept  more  responsibility  for  the  ground 
force  defense  of  Europe.  The  US  nuclear  umbrella  should  re¬ 
main  and  even  be  strengthened  with  the  development  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  a  stealth  bomber.  But  we  should  pursue  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  some  US  ground  forces  and  use  the  withdrawn 
forces  to  augment  the  RDF.  The  withdrawal  should  be  carefully 
orchestrated  with  the  Western  European  governments  so  as  not 
to  raise  fears  about  the  US  commitment,  fears  which  might  drive 
the  Europeans  to  seek  accommodation  with  the  Soviets.  This 
would  require  that  the  US  divest  itself  of  the  notion  that  we  can¬ 
not  do  anything  that  might  offend  the  allies. 

We  also  should  offer  NATO  new  generation  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  1990s  (for  example,  fighter  and  bomber  aircraft)  at 
subsidized  prices  (in  lieu  of  subsidizing  US-Soviet  trade  with 
government  guaranteed  loans).  By  the  mid-1990s,  the  United 
States  could  be  producing  superfighters,  for  example,  featuring 
lightweight  composition  materials,  high-thrust  engines,  and 
stealth  technology.  These  fighters  would  be  capable  of  accelerat¬ 
ing  faster  and  turning  tighter  than  any  other  fighter  presently  de¬ 
ployed  (either  US  or  Soviet).^’  A  few  wings  of  such  aircraft 
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deployed  to  the  NATO  countries  could  increase  the  air  defense 
deterrent  for  Europe. 

In  negotiating  the  phased  withdrawal  of  US  ground  forces 
from  Europe,  we  could  further  sweeten  the  pot  by  offering  to 
subsidize  development  of  European  natural  gas  deposits.  This 
policy  also  would  head  off  further  Soviet  efforts  to  capture  the 
West  European  gas  market.  Obviously,  this  would  not  be  an 
equal  incentive  for  all  West  European  countries  since  the  gas  de¬ 
posits  are  not  distributed  evenly  throughout  Europe.  To  have  any 
effect,  the  subsidy  would  have  to  benefit  the  purchasers  as  well 
as  the  producers  of  natural  gas.  Despite  the  complications  (and 
there  are  many),  success  in  such  a  policy  would  deprive  the 
USSR  of  major  additions  to  its  hard  currency  earnings.  Even  if 
this  policy  is  not  viable,  some  method  of  securing  energy  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  West  Europeans  (and  Japan)  must  be  pursued. 
An  alternative  might  be  a  concentrated  US  effort  (not  unlike  the 
Manhattan  Project)  to  reach  a  breakthrough  in  fusion  power. 
This  technology  could  then  be  shared  with  our  allies,  obviating 
their  need  for  Soviet  natural  gas. 

1  propose,  as  the  fourth  element  in  our  basic  strategy,  a  policy 
of  pursuing  arms  control  negotiations,  not  that  1  expect  a  great 
deal  to  come  of  such  negotiations.  1  don’t,  but  at  least  this  step 
would  keep  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  on  speaking  terms 
in  one  area,  and  periiaps  lessen  the  tension  and  uncertainty  that 
could  arise  in  both  Moscow  and  Washington  from  a  total  lack  of 
intercourse.  Moreover,  in  conducting  arms  negotiations  we 
should  pursue  agreements  that  would  reduce  the  mass  of  Soviet 
weaponry  and  Moscow’s  flexibility  in  using  it  (for  example,  re¬ 
ducing  the  total  number  of  warheads  and  limiting  forward  area 
deployments). 

Reducing  the  mass,  or  the  total  number  of  weapons  in  the  So¬ 
viet  arsenal,  would  limit  the  ratio  of  Soviet  to  US  forces  and  Ex¬ 
tend  the  time  (we  hope  indefinitely)  before  Moscow  would  feel 
confident  enough  about  this  ratio  to  pursue  any  large-scale  mili¬ 
tary  option.  That  time  could  occur  only  if  the  United  States  (and 
the  West)  did  nothing  to  improve  the  state  of  its  own  forces, 
gave  away  the  store  in  arms  control  agreements,  and  returned  to 
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an  era  of  appeasement  in  its  relations  with  the  USSR  (similar  to 
the  detente  period  of  the  early  1970s).  Moscow  is  keenly  aware 
of  what  detente  can  do  for  them.  As  Brezhnev  put  it  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  speech  to  Communist  leaders  in  Prague: 

We  are  achieving  with  detente  what  our  predecessors  have  been  unable 

to  achieve  using  the  fist _ By  1985,  ...  we  will  have  achieved  most 

of  our  objectives  in  Western  Europe _ Come  1985,  we  will  be  able  to 

extend  our  will  wherever  we  need  to.^* 

In  pursuing  arms  ctmtrol  agreements,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  mirror-image  Soviet  intentions  and  become  lulled  into  limiting 
our  own  flexibility.  This  is  particularly  important  in  negotiating 
the  use  of  space.  Here,  our  emphasis  should  be  on  outlawing  the 
deployment  of  offensive  weapons  in  space.  1  realize  that  the  line 
between  offensive  and  defensive  is  very  thin,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
but  perhaps  by  the  mid-1990s,  some  distinction  can  be  drawn 
based  on  power  levels  of  laser  or  particle  beam  emitters.  Even 
so,  verification  [»x)cedures  might  be  impossible. 

Finally,  as  the  fifth  element  in  our  basic  strategy,  we  should 
pursue  policies  toward  the  Third  World  that  both  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  democracies  and  build  good  will  for  the  US.  In¬ 
deed,  the  United  States  has  been  trying  to  do  this  for  years  with 
mixed  results.  For  our  good,  we  should  keep  trying.  Any  time 
we  are  successful  limits  tte  opportunity  for  Moscow  to  spread  its 
hegemony.  There  may  even  be  a  way  to  increase  our  success 
rate.  For  example,  because  multinational  corporations  combine 
many  of  the  advantages  of  national  governments  (such  as  access 
to  large  financial  and  real  assets)  without  some  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  (such  as  the  stigma  of  colonialism),  we  should  seek  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  direct  their  energies  in  the  Third  World  in  ways  that 
benefit  the  US  Government,  the  corporations,  and  the  Third 
World  countries  involved. 

1  do  not  want  to  imply  that  multinational  corporations  are  a 
cure-all  for  the  world’s  economic  ills,  but  1  believe  they  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  effectively  providing  Third  World  countries 
with  development  programs  and  investment  capital  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time,  witness  the  economic  development  of  the  oil 
states  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Although  the  natural  wealth  of  the  oil 
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resources  was  the  prime  factor  in  the  meteoric  modernization  of 
these  countries,  such  progress  probably  could  not  have  come 
about  as  quickly  without  the  catalytic  effect  of  the  multinational 
corporations  involved. 

One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  development  in  the  Third 
World  has  been  the  gap  (that  is,  the  time  lag)  between  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  economic  development  (dictated  primarily  by  technol¬ 
ogy)  and  the  potential  for  educational  and  social  development 
(dictated  primarily  by  culture).  The  advance  of  information  proc¬ 
essing  technologies  and  their  use  in  furthering  education  and 
providing  information  could  go  a  long  way  toward  narrowing 
this  gap  in  a  non-threatening  way  for  many  Third  World  coun¬ 
tries.  Thus,  multinational  corporations,  often  both  users  and  de¬ 
velopers  of  information  processing  technology,  may  have 
considerable  potential  for  stimulating  the  process  of  education 
and  modernization  in  these  countries. 

Therefore,  the  US  should  develop — with  the  multinational 
corporations— opportunities  to  combine  the  strategic  concerns  of 
the  Government  with  the  financial  incentives  of  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  Some  of  this  is  already  being  done  on  a  limited  scale 
through  the  use  of  insurance  incentives  and  tax  concessions,  but 
more  needs  to  be  done  so  that  the  formulation  of  foreign  policies 
(on  the  Government  side)  and  profitable  development  programs 
(on  the  private  sector  side)  would  complement  each  other  rather 
than  compete  with  each  other.  Melding  the  interests  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  enterprise  certainly  is  not  simple.  Nonetheless, 
it  seems  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  that  will  require 
some  form  of  imaginative  coordination  or  partnership  between 
Government  and  private  enterprise  if  we  are  to  thwart  effectively 
(with  minimum  risk  of  superpower  confrontation)  Soviet  influ¬ 
ence  and  intended  hegemony  in  much  of  the  Third  World. 

The  Hedging  Strategy.  We  now  face  the  question  of  what  we 
would  do  if  the  policies  based  on  our  core  and  basic  strategy 
failed  to  move  us  in  the  direction  of  our  preferred  environment 
or  if  some  unplanned-for-event  occurred  that  would  affect  our 
objectives  signiHcantly.  Although  there  may  be  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  events  one  might  postulate,  I  have  considered  two:  a 


revolt  in  Eastern  Europe  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  the 
emergence  of  a  Soviet  leadership  that  eschews  central  planning 
and  embraces  maricet  socialism.  Both  seem  unlikely  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  but  both  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  objectives. 
Additionally,  the  latter  could  result  in  the  emergence  of  the  So¬ 
viet  high-growth  environment. 

Revolt  in  Eastern  Europe.  If,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
USSR  has  pressed  its  client  states  in  Eastern  Europe  to  provide 
resources  to  the  Soviet  Union  so  hard  that  the  economies  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  a  full-scale  revolt 
could  break  out.  (The  details  about  how  such  a  scenario  would 
unfold  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study.)  Such  a  scenario 
would  very  likely  be  met  with  force  from  the  USSR  to  crush  the 
uprisings.  How  easy  this  recourse  would  be  for  the  Soviets 
would  depend  partly  on  whether  the  non-Soviet  elements  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  refused  to  fight.  In  any  event,  the  United  States 
could  respond  by  contacting  the  Soviet  leadership,  offering  to 
mediate  a  settlement,  and  threatening  (assuming  we  had  a  com¬ 
fortable  lead  in  military  technology  if  not  force  size)  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  Eastern  Europe  militarily  if  Moscow  declined  the 
mediation  offer.  By  that  time,  the  Soviets  might  be  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  refuse,  given  the  unfolding  of  the  stagnating  environ¬ 
ment.  Once  hostilities  stopped  and  mediation  began,  the  United 
States  could  press  for  independent  East  European  states  free  of 
Soviet  dominance,  in  exchange  for  selected  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  aid  Moscow  in  coping  with  some  of  its  more 
pressing  domestic  economic  problems. 

If  such  a  scenario  came  to  pass,  and  if  we  were  successful 
even  in  getting  Moscow  to  agree  to  mediation,  the  potential  do¬ 
mestic  repercussions  within  the  USSR  might  be  even  greater 
than  the  spill-over  effects  from  the  East  European  revolt  itself. 

Market  socialism  in  the  USSR.  If  an  entire  new  generation  of 
Soviet  leaders  emerged,  pertiaps  in  the  second  decade  of  the  21st 
century,  and  if,  under  the  pressure  of  a  faltering  economy  and 
social  malaise  at  home  and  an  inability  to  function  as  a  major 
power  abroad,  this  leadership  abolished  central  planning  and 
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adopted  some  form  of  market  socialism,  what  would  be  the  im¬ 
pact  on  our  objectives,  and  how  would  we  react?  First  of  all  pos¬ 
sibilities,  the  United  States  (and  the  rest  of  the  developed  West 
for  that  matter)  likely  would  exclaim,  “Convergence  is  at 
hand,”  again.  This  would  be  a  mistake.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  have  been  operating  for  nearly  100  years  under  a  rigid 
system  of  central  control  over  resource  allocations  and  would  not 
be  making  the  transition  to  a  market-oriented  economy  easily. 
There  would  be  much  floundering  on  the  part  of  managers  and 
disruption  of  production  as  each  economic  enterprise  scrambled 
for  resources  and  new  supply-demand  relationships.  Moreover, 
retention  of  the  basic  totalitarian  system  of  rule  would  continue 
to  inhibit  the  free  flow  of  information  and  interrelationships  vital 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  market  mechanism.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  the  military  might  not  be  happy  with  the  situation,  perhaps 
turning  on  the  leadership  and  establishing  a  dictatorship  with 
even  more  rigid  controls  than  currently  exist  and  with  a  more 
risk-oriented  outlook  on  foreign  adventures.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  market-oriented  system,  after  a  few  years  of  initial  flounder¬ 
ing,  might  work  itself  out,  placing  the  USSR  on  a  sustainable 
growth  path  that  could  evolve  into  a  high-growth  environment. 

Under  market  socialist  conditions  in  the  USSR,  the  United 
States  should  stick  to  basic  strategy  to  ensure  that  we  remained 
at  least  a  decade  ahead  of  the  USSR  technologically  and  mili¬ 
tarily.  Probably  the  most  important  contingency  plan  we  could 
make  would  be  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviets.  We  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  conclude  commercial, 
arms  control,  or  other  agreements  that  might  either  jeopardize 
our  lead  through  a  transfer  of  technology  or  limit  our  military 
flexibility.  Eventually,  another  generation  of  Soviet  leaders 
could  emerge  who  might  be  less  enamoured  with  the  notion  that 
the  USSR  should  spread  its  hegemony  around  the  world,  be  less 
fearful  of  encirclement  by  the  West,  and  be  more  enlightened 
about  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  open  society.  Such  leaders  might 
view  their  own  massive  redundancy  in  military  might  as  waste¬ 
ful,  particularly  if  it  had  no  opportunity  to  be  exercised  without 
risk  of  confronting  a  much  more  advanced  adversary  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  they  too  might  choose  to  divest  themselves 
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of  offensive  weapons  systems  and  concentrate  more  on  defensive 
systems  and  diplomacy  in  their  international  relations. 

5.  Directions  for  Future  Research 

The  scenarios  and  the  strategic  plan  1  developed  represent  a 
first  cut  at  thinking  about  the  future  of  US-USSR  relations. 
Many  of  the  issues  raised  here,  as  well  as  some  that  are  not  ad¬ 
dressed  at  all,  are  worthy  of  further  research  and  more  rigorous 
analysis.  The  Soviet  scenarios  themselves  could  benefit  from  a 
more  thorough  examination  of  such  issues  as  trends  in  Soviet 
health  care  and  the  potential  impact  on  the  woilc  force  as  well  as 
the  impact  that  potential  advances  in  Soviet  pharmaceuticals 
might  have  on  health  care  trends.  In  addition,  future  Soviet  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Middle  East  could  be  brought  more  clearly  into 
focus  by  an  analysis  of  alternative  futures  for  the  Middle  East 
itself  and  an  assessment  of  potential  Soviet  responses  to  such  al¬ 
ternatives. 

In  considering  the  basic  strategy  for  coping  with  alternative 
Soviet  environments,  areas  for  further  research  include  (1)  the 
potential  for  developing  US  defenses  against  Soviet  aircraft  and 
cruise  missiles  as  a  supplement  to  the  SDI;  (2)  specific  methods 
to  encourage  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America  to 
respond  positively  to  US  overtures  for  prepositioning  military 
ordnance  and  supplies;  and  (3)  development  of  specific  incen¬ 
tives  for  encouraging  multinational  firms  and  Third  World  coun¬ 
tries  to  engage  in  cooperative  ventures  that  ultimately  strengthen 
US-Third  World  relations.  An  investigation  of  the  potential  spin¬ 
offs  that  might  be  derived  from  the  R&D  effort  associated  with 
the  SDI,  together  with  an  assessment  of  their  impact  on  civilian 
and  military  technology,  would  be  a  beneficial  futures  study  for 
strategy  plans. 

Another  important  area  for  future  research  is  the  potential  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  East  European  countries  to  alternative  Soviet  fu¬ 
tures.  For  example,  what  is  the  threshold  of  tolerance  for  Soviet 
oppression  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  how  might  the  United  States 
reduce  Soviet  hegemony  in  this  region  without  precipitating  a 
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military  confrontation  with  the  USSR?  What  domestic  repercus¬ 
sions  would  result  in  the  USSR  from  loss  of  Soviet  hegemony 
over  Eastern  Europe?  What  would  be  the  political  and  economic 
outlook  for  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  individually  and 
collectively?  Although  we  may  never  be  able  to  provide  clear- 
cut  answers  to  any  of  these  questions,  they  are  certainly  part  of 
thinking  about  alternative  future  environments  that  may  lend 
themselves  to  the  development  of  strategic  plans  and  policies. 
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